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A Poetry Contest 


Poetry Centre of St Louis, an eleven- 
year-old group of poets, offers a poetry 
contest to all registered college and univer- 
sity students of any country. 


No restrictions as to length or content 
are placed on this contest. Three poems 
may be submitted by any student. 


All poems should be submitted in tripli- 
cate to: 


Mrs Fred Armstrong 
Humanist Centre 

6557 University Drive 

St Louis 5, Missouri, USA 


with only a pen-name on the outside of the 
envelope. Sign poems with pen-name only. 
Real name, address, college or university, 
and name of one faculty member should be 
sent in an enclosed sealed envelope with 
pen-name on the outside. 


No poems will be returned. 


Three nationally known judges will de- 
cide the awards. First and second prizes 
of $50 and $10 will be given, with three 
honourable mentions. 


This contest is under the joint auspices 
of the Poetry Centre of St Louis and the 
St Louis Chapter of the American 
Humanist Association. 


The contest closes April 18, 1957. 
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by Avro Manhattan 


The first complete story of the 
VATICAN—WASHINGTON AXiS 
its character, methods, goals 


A survey of the Vatican’s new diplomacy, invigorating 
and invigorated by the aggressiveness of Dollar Imperialism. 
312 pages of unknown facts, 
references and index. 


Trade and Retail Distributors:— 


PIONEER PRESS, 4! Gray’s Inn Road, London, WCI 


supported by notes, 
plus Is postage. 
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Catholic Converts 


HE estimated Catholic population of England and 

Wales now exceeds three and a quarter millions. 

The most recent annual returns show that during 1955 
there were 13,291 conversions, the highest annual figure ever 
recorded. In the same year new Catholic churches and chapels 
were opened in this country at an average rate of two a week. 
It is small wonder that English Catholics are congratulating 
themselves on their progress. They are inclined to attribute 
the increase in converts to the campaign conducted by the 
Catholic Enquiry Centre, which has advertised in a big way 
in the national Press. 

There is virtually no anti-clericalism in this country, 
though it could be revived if English Catholicism felt itself 
sufficiently strong to enter the political field. Much of its 
energies are centred on strengthening its position backstage 
and winning prestige. Catholics occupy many key points 
from which public opinion can be influenced without being 
irritated, and they make the maximum use of their oppor- 
tunities. They try to give the impression that so far from 
being behind the times they are the avant garde; but the 
bluff does not always work. A writer in The Tablet recently 
complained about the obduracy of Oxford as follows: ‘ The 
deep philosophy of Oxford, taken as a whole, would seem 
profoundly inimical to the Catholic thing, and hence Oxford 
is not only the centre of a movement towards the Church, 
she is also—and on a deeper level—a source of that profound 
conviction of otherness which keeps us at arm’s length from 
penetrating national life . .. Catholics (like Communists and 
the MRA) are tolerated with slightly pained amusement, a 
condescending half interest.’ 

This goes to the heart of the matter. Catholicism today is 
an exotic plant unlikely to take root in this country ona 
large scale. Its success is a measure of the failure, not of 
humanism but of other Christian alternatives. Stripped of 
metaphysical disguises, its popular appeal is to the infantile 
belief in magic. This is the ‘otherness’ which makes 
Catholicism so alien in a scientific age. It has the glamour 
and nostalgia of a lost childhood. It is proof against all 
argument since people believe in magic because they want to. 
Humanists would be better employed trying to convince such 
people that magic is inconvenient than that it is absurd. 
Catholic views on marriage and large families, for example, 
do not fit easily into the pattern of modern life, as many 
converts soon discover to their cost. It is harder to stop 
conversions than to encourage the leakage. 
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| PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Crusade or Civil War? 


HEN is a civil war nota 
civil war? The answer, 
according to the Pope, is 


when it is a crusade. If Hungarian 
Catholics shoot Hungarian Com- 
munists that is all right; if the 
two sides engage in ‘talks’ or 
* meetings ’ it is all wrong. ‘* Out 
of respect for the very name of 
Christian, compliance with such 
tactics should cease, for, as the 
Apostle warns, it is inconsistent 
to sit at the table of God and 
that of his enemies.’ That is 
clear enough, and for a theologian 
it would be child’s play to square 
it with the recent statement of 
the Primate of Ireland that ‘ of 
all wars, a civil war between the 
people of one nation causes 
greatest injury and is most to be 
avoided’. It is a mortal sin for 
Irishmen to behave like Hung- 
arians because they are not 
engaged in a ‘crusade’. 

But what about Poland? Cardi- 
nal Wyszinski seems to have 
employed the very tactics de- 
nounced by the Pope. He not 
only talked with Communists but 
advised Catholics to vote for 
them. He declared that the 
Catholic attitude was not to 
condemn but to forgive. ‘We 
forgive ’, he said magnanimously, 
‘and the Church forgives all the 
wrongs inflicted upon her in the 
recent past.’ The practical 
advantages of forgiving are ob- 
vious, but the theory of it is 
somewhat obscure. 


Freethought in Poland 


is an air of paradox 
about the news that free- 
thought organizations are coming 
to life again in Poland. It seems 
that they were disbanded under 
the Stalinist regime, and now a 
number of atheist discussion 
groups are planning a national 
conference which may revive the 
former Free Thinkers Association. 
In Warsaw an association for 
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secular schools has just been 
founded to safeguard the rights 
of any minority which objects to 
religious instruction in schools. 
The agreement signed between 


the Government and Cardinal . 


Wyszinski sanctions scripture les- 
sons in school where the majority 
of parents want them to be given. 
This decision, however, seems 
likely to be a source of trouble 
in practice, especially when the 
vote is fairly evenly divided. It 
presents an awkward problem for 
those Jews who took Polish 
names after the war because they 
were afraid of persecution. Unless 
they revert to Jewish status, in 
some cases they will have to 
submit to their children being 
brought up as Catholics. 

Cardinal Wyszinski has played 
a much more skilful hand than 
his counterpart in Hungary, and 
it remains to be seen whether the 
compromise that has been reached 
really advances what is usually 
meant by freedom. 


Brothers in Religion 


HE Statue of Liberty has 

looked down on many queer 
comings and goings, but none 
can have been stranger than the 
arrival of King Saud. The 
Catholic Mayor of New York 
retired in a dudgeon because in 
Saudi Arabia Mass is not allowed 
to be said. Yet it is a profoundly 
religious country. A thief is liable 
to have his hand chopped off. 
Some forty per cent of the 
population suffer from syphilis 
and still more from trachoma. 
There are no labour problems; 
the ancient system of slavery 
makes life run smoothly for the 
royal household, which spends 
more of the national income on 
itself than on health or education 
or public services. Needless to 
say, the majority of the population 
is illiterate. They belong to the 
sternly puritanical Wahhabi sect 


which regards the Koran as 
literally true. All who differ from 
them are infidels and every war 
in which they engage is a holy 
war. The word Wahhabi means 
* brother ’. 


The Will to Die 


E are in danger of becoming 

a nation of drug addicts. 
The demand for sedatives and 
barbiturates has grown at an 
alarming rate. More and more 
people take drugs to enable them 
to sleep at night and to keep 
awake by day. In America, I 
learn, so-called Happiness pills are 
finding a ready public. It is a 
strange reflection on modern 
civilization that mental hospitals 
are overcrowded and the suicide 
rate is going up (there are actually 
more suicides than deaths on the 
roads). In 1954—the latest 
statistics available—5,043 people 
committed suicide in England 
and Wales, and the figures for 
the previous ten years showed 
an increase of fifty per cent. 

The only bright feature is that 
the rate among students has 
fallen, although it is still pro- 
portionately higher than for the 
general population. Curiously 
enough, the suicide rate seems to 
fall in wartime, but war seems a 
rather too drastic remedy. I 
cannot think of any explanation 
for these facts, but they call for 
urgent investigation. 


The Reward of Doing Nothing 


LDOUS HUXLEY has shown 

that the austerities in which 
ascetics indulge are no longer 
necessary. You can enjoy the 
bliss of a mystical trance more 
easily by taking mescalin, but if 
you find this difficult to buy you 
can induce all kinds of interesting 
hallucinations by going to bed in 
an absolutely quiet room and 


simply doing nothing. Scientists 
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ntists 


at McGill University conducted 
such an experiment in order to 
test the effects of monotony. 
When the first restlessness had 
passed they began to see visions. 
One subject saw rows of little 
yellow men with black caps, 
another saw squirrels and pre- 
historic animals on the march. 
Several subjects heard music and 
felt as though they were floating 
outside their own bodies. 

There is a significant parallel 
between their experiences and the 
imaginary voices and colours 
that reward the practitioner of 
Yoga. Although this experiment 
had the practical object of dis- 
covering what can happen to 
long-distance pilots, lorry drivers 
and all whose jobs consist of 
monotonously watching dials, 
they do suggest an explanation 
of phenomena which so many 
people believe to be supernatural. 
I should like to hear a good deal 
more about these tricks that the 
mind plays upon itself. 


Old Moore 


HREE hundred years ago a 

remarkable man was born in 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. I had 
always thought that ‘ Old Moore’ 
was a myth, and {i am sure that 
some of my learned and in- 
genious friends who delight in 
disproving the existence of famous 
historical personages would have 
no difficulty in explaining away 
the pauper’s child who started 
the celebrated Almanack. It was 
such a roaring success that it was 
pirated by a dozen rival pub- 
lishers. The short, corpulent, 
pock-marked begetter of the only 
genuine Almanack trans- 
formed into the legendary figure 
of a bearded patriarch—a Jungian 
archetype of the Wise Old Man. 
Foulshams’ genuine original edi- 
tion has been running without a 
break since 1710 and claims a 
net sale of one and a half million 
copies. 

Clearly, there is money to be 
made out of astrology. The 
accent today is on world affairs, 
planning one’s garden according 
to the stars, following their 
guidance in order to win football 
pools. Originally it was mixed 
up with medicine. Francis Moore 
invented a stomach pill, and 


medical. advice. was given in 
every issue. Nowadays the 
popular taste for magic has been 
transferred to patent medicines. 


Poet in a Cage 


HEN Ezra Pound was ar- 

rested in Italy by the Ameri- 
can military authorities he was 
kept for eight months in a steel 
cage. Then he was taken to the 
United States and charged with 
broadcasting for Mussolini and 
urging American soldiers to de- 
sert. Four psychiatrists found 
that he was mad and he was 
removed to an asylum, where he 
has been ever since. Distinguished 
writers in many countries con- 
tinually plead for his release. 
They are shocked that a great 
literary genius should be in- 
carcerated with seven thousand 
ordinary lunatics. Surely he has 
been punished enough and can 
do no more harm? 

I don’t agree. First, I find 
most of his later poems un- 
intelligible gibberish. The vol- 
umes of exegesis written about 
them strike me as pretentious 
humbug. Their authors are like 
the courtiers who vied with each 
other in praising the subtle 


The cover of Dr Moore’s almanack 
for 1791, with 2d duty stamp (repro- 
duced by courtesy of Foulshams) 


colours and texture of the em- 
peror’s non-existent clothes. Sec- 
ond, this fanatical afiti-Semite 
and Fascist, genius or not, still 
pours out his venomous racial 
propaganda and makes converts 
to the most contemptible of all 
causes. Until last September a 
young man called John Kasper 
was the confidant and adviser of 
Negro literary aspirants in Green- 
wich Village. After visiting Ezra 
Pound in the madhouse he 
suddenly changed into a furious 
segregationist and became execu- 
tive secretary of the Seaboard 
White Citizen’s Council of Wash- 
ington. If Pound were at liberty 
to spread his poisonous doctrines, 
he would no doubt be hailed as 
a hero by lynching mobs and all 
who still hold, by some other 
name, the theories that ied to the 
gas chamber. Lunacy is con- 
tagious and is not confined to 
the inmates of asylums. 


The Bells of Hell 


OME excellent letters appeared 
in the Sunday Times recently 
in answer to the correspondents 
who attacked Lord Russell’s 
article on survival after death. 
It was quite easy for Professor 
Flew to expose their woolly 
thinking, and I am glad that he 
was not alone in expressing 
abhorrence of the. Abbot of 
Downside’s defence of the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation. Flew 
quoted the view of St Thomas 
Aquinas: ‘ The blessed in glory 
will have no pity for the damned.’ 
Another correspondent wrote: 
‘As a frail human being I would 
not wish to see my greatest 
enemy eternally damned, let alone 
my children. Would God the 
Father be more cruel to his 
children than I am to mine?’ 
To the theologian this may seem 
mere sentimentality inspired by 
the Devil himself. If so, most of 
the reforms of which-we are so 
proud—and with which the 
Church nowadays likes to identify 
itself—must also be devilish. Its 
attitude is summed up in the 
words of a jazz tune to which I 
used to dance long before the 
days of Rock ’n’ Roll: ‘The bells 
of hell go tingalingaling for 
ycu but not for me.’ 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—II 


Humanism in Ancient Greece 


by BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


The second of a series of articles dealing with the 
history of humanism from ancient times to the present day 


‘kk humanists of the fourteenth century re- 
discovered man, and where they found him 
was in antiquity. Petrarch, to be sure, had 
already found a real man in Latin Christian literature 
—in the Confessions of St Augustine. But when he 
stumbled on a manuscript containing some of the 
Letters of Cicero he had found another sort of man, 
and one more typical of what we mean by humanism. 
Even still today Cicero is the figure of all antiquity 
best known to us. What Petrarch had found was 
his letters to Quintus, to Atticus, to Brutus—that is 
to say, to his brother, to his friend, and to the 
assassin of Cesar. With Cicero, Petrarch was in a 
different world from that of St Augustine. 
Augustine’s concern was with the City of God, 
Cicero’s with the City of the Tiber. 

Certain patriotic boastings of Cicero had induced 
Petrarch to believe that Roman literature was a 
finer thing than Greek. Nevertheless it was im- 
possible to know Cicero without knowing Greece. 
Another of Petrarch’s discoveries had been Cicero’s 
speech in defence of the Greek poet Archias. 
Accordingly, though he never learned Greek 
himself, Petrarch did not fail to encourage his 
friend Boccaccio to do so. Boccaccio became the 
first Greek scholar in the modern world. One of 
his big books is a Genealogy of the Gods. It con- 
cludes with a defence of poetry, seeing it as some- 
thing in its own right, a respectable discipline, like 
theology, or medicine, or law. That is to say, it is 
a defence of the subject-matter of ancient poetry. 
This, in its turn, is only another way of saying that 
it was a defence of humanism. Then there is his 
book On Famous Women. There are one hundred 
and four of them. Very significant is the fact that 
only seven of them are medieval. The rest, the 
ninety-seven, are from the ancient world. 

So Western Europe had begun its adventure of 
direct contact with the world of Greece. Here it 
required no poet to warn it: ‘ Affect not God to 
scan. The proper study of mankind is man.’ For 
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from first to last, from Homer to Plutarch, the 
supreme achievement of Greek literature is its 
superb gallery of human portraits. Their vitality 
is amazing. The men and women of the Iliad and 
Odyssey are as familiar to us as the men and women 
of Dickens, and I suspect they will outlast them. 
As for the ‘ noble Greeks and Romans ’ portrayed 
for us in the Lives of Plutarch, they provided 
Shakespeare with half-a-dozen of his great women 
and a couple of score of men. It is instructive to 
look in North’s Plutarch and observe how the 
characters live there ready for Shakespeare’s use. 

Eight hundred years separate Homer from 
Plutarch, and during all those centuries the character- 
istic Greek absorption in humanity, in man himself, 
continued to inform one genre of literature after an- 
other, the invention of the different genres marking, 
as it were, the stages of the Greek study of mankind. 
Homer’s poetry is mainly, though not exclusively, 
concerned with heroic types. To it succeeded the 
personal lyric in which ordinary men and women, 
an Alceus or a Sappho, made poetry directly out 
of their own experience. Centuries later the greatest 
of Greek literary critics paused spell-bound over 
Sappho’s description of her own experience of love. 
On this folldwed the work of the dramatic poets. 

Homer had already taught poets to describe 
events as springing out of the character of their 
actors. The tragedians of the fifth century, still 
employing the traditional heroic characters, ring 
the changes on this formula in an endless succession 
of ingeniously invented plots. The poets of the 
next century created the comedy of private life. 
Meanwhile the historians and the political philos- 
ophers, much indebted no doubt to the fictions of 
the poets, were attempting the sterner task of 
analysing the real world. 

Furthermore the whole of this literature is the 
creation of individual men. It is not an anonymous 
literature, a temple literature, a governmental 
literature. It is neither a priestly code nor a legal 
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code. It is the work of self-conscious artists, con- 
cerned not only for what they say but how they 
say it, and for the fame or fortune their art may 
bring. In this it differs from the literature of the 
older civilizations of the Near East, and differs also, 
though in a lesser degree, from Hebrew literature. 
Here the Mosaic books are not by Moses, the 
prophetic books turn out to be composite products, 
the psalms of David are not all by David, nor is 
the wisdom of Solomon all his. 


Greek Conception of Man 


The anthropomorphism, too, of Greek religion, 
which is its distinguishing characteristic, is but 
another aspect of the humanism of the Greeks. 
Their gods are really made in human form; nay, 
even in human size. True their gods live for ever, 
but for the most part they differ from men merely 
by the perfection of their human attributes. They 
are stronger, cleverer, better able to help their 
friends and hurt their enemies. They hunt, fight, 
dance and sing and play musical instruments, they 
work and eat, they love and marry. They have 
neither created the world nor made man, nor do 
they possess a scheme of human salvation. Indeed, 
if we confined ourselves to their representation of 
their gods we might be inclined to accuse the 
Greeks of a certain shallowness. It is when we 
examine their con¢eption of man that we appreciate 
the depth and seriousness of their genius. 

Not that the Greek conception of man _ has 
entirely escaped the charge of superficiality. Here 
we come upon an important contemporary debate 
on the value of Greek humanism. It was the fullness 
of humanity revealed in the ancient writers that 
fascinated the early humanists. But in the nineteenth 
century certain thinkers contended that the Greeks 
had a very imperfect understanding of the nature 
of man. The Greeks, it was alleged, succeeded only 
in appreciating the natural side of man and neglected 
the spiritual. In philosophical terminology, they 
understood man as object, not as subject. The 
discovery of man as spirit, the realization of the 
active, inner, creative being of man, was, according 
to these thinkers, reserved for Christianity. 

To expand and define the charge a little, it was 
alleged that the Greeks had a deficient under- 
Standing of (1) the consciousness of man, (2) his 
conscience, and (3) his role in history. The Greeks, 
it was said, looked upon man’s consciousness too 
much as a passive reflection of the external world; 
degraded the moral stature of man by the inadequacy 
of their understanding of sin, duty, freewill, moral 


responsibility, and other related concepts; and, 
finally, understood history in an external and 
mechanical sense, as an eternal recurrence, a 
movement in a circle, which excluded the idea of 
real progress. 

These are weighty charges and I do not wish to 
deny that some evidence may be found to support 
them. It is, in my opinion, wrong to regard 
Christianity, early or medieval, as a falling-away 
from the achiévement of Classical Antiquity. The 
ancient world was not an age of reason to be 
contrasted with the Christian era as an age of 
superstition. We should appreciate that new values, 
ideas, and- sensibilities emerged with Christianity. 
It is a mutilated scheme of history that jumps 
straight from antiquity to the Renaissance and 
writes off the intervening millennium as a dead 
loss for human progress. The fact that distinguished 
historians have explicitly or implicitly approved 
this view does not make it true. And, no doubt, 
it is partly in reaction to this biased view that other 
historians have sought to credit Christianity with 
the revelation of the spiritual man and to limit the 
achievement of Greek humanism to the celebration 
of man as the child of Nature. 


Thought and Reality 

In the midst of this strife of half-truths it is a 
delight to hear an authoritative voice pronounce an 
informed and sober judgment. It has long seemed 
to me a matter for regret that the works of Rodolfo 
Mondolfo are not better known in England. This 
great Italian historian of ideas, who was driven 
from his Chair at Turin under Mussolini, has since 
made his home in the Argentine, and his impressive 
series of works, widely influential in Italian and 
Spanish, contain several which, it seems to me, 
have no equivalent in English. One of these (La 
Comprension del Sujeto Humano en la Cultura 
Antigua; Buenos Aires, 1955; 625 pp) turns on 
the problem before us and I shall conclude by 
reporting some of its findings. 

Is it true that the Greeks regarded man’s con- 
sciousness as a passive reflection of the world of 
Nature? Certainly not. Indeed they were some- 
times too ready to fly to the opposite extreme. 
The doctrine that only what can be thought is 
real is as old as Parmenides and finds repeated 
expression down the centuries right till the time of 
Epicurus. This imposition of the categories of the 
mind on Nature may not be wholly sound, but it 
at least refutes the charge of passivity. 

Equally eloquent are the numerous passages, 
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from the earliest times to the latest, which testify 
to the view that such inner mental attitudes as 
volition, attention, faith, and hope are necessary 
to understanding. Before Shelley admonished us 
‘to hope till hope creates/From its own wreck 
the thing it contemplates ’, Heraclitus had insisted 
that ‘unless a man hopes for the hopeless, he will 
find it undiscoverable and impracticable’. Finally, 
that the synthesizing activity of the mind is the 
condition of all knowledge was glimpsed by Plato 
and very fully worked out by Aristotle. He was 
quite emphatic that the acquisition of knowledge 
and the creation of culture are an activity of the 
soul. 

Turning to the ethical aspect of the dispute, it 
may be admitted that sin is at first conceived as 
something external, a sort of curse. But from 
Pythagoras on the sense of the responsibility of the 
individual for his actions steadily grows. Conduct 
is finally judged as the outcome of an intimate 
orientation of the will. Accordingly it becomes the 
unremitting effort of the philosophic schools to 
strengthen the inner man, to rescue the individual 
from the external bonds, whether of legality or of 
passion, by training him to subject himself to the 
inner compulsion of a voluntarily adopted ideal. 
Epicurus will serve as an example. His followers 
adopted him as their ideal of conduct, and, for 
hundreds of years after his death, still tried to 
live their lives as if in his presence. Character 
building, the training of the moral will, is thoroughly 
Greek. 


Man’s Creative Activity 

Lastly we come to the question of the role of 
man in history., Recently the view has again been 
aired in Christian circles that there is a radical 
distinction between the pagan and Christian eras, 
in that Christians see time as a straight line stretching 
to infinity which gives hope of endless progress, 
while the ancients saw time as a circle involving 
an endless repetition of the same pattern of events. 

Well, it is true that some Greeks, like some 
moderns, did fall into this form of pessimism. But 
it was by no means a universal view. All sorts of 
great names are ranged on the other side—schylus, 
Sophocles, Hippocrates, Protagoras, Democritus, 
Panetius, and, among the Romans, Cicero, 
Vitruvius, Seneca. These thinkers did not limit 
the creative activity of man only to the moulding 
of his own character, fundamental as that is. They 
saw also, agreeing in this with the Hebrew view 
and carrying it much further, that man was adapted 


to exercise dominion over Nature. They observed 
how man seems to create for himself a second 
nature within external nature, a human world 
inside the merely natural world, and they set no 
limit to the possibilities of this development. 

The creativity of man in history is one of the 
conceptions which comes down to us in our Greek 
inheritance. And the Greek tradition, owing to its 
unique length and unbroken continuity, is an in- 
dispensable clue for the historian of ideas and 
helps to save us from all sorts of narrow notions, 
one of which is that the conception of man as 
subject was not born till Christian times. 


Vocation 


by A. R. WILLIAMS 


The story of one Roland Pelvie—schoolmaster 


Pelvie discovered his vocation. In the Infant 

School he was marked as being a good little 
boy. Transferring him to the Junior School the 
Infants’ Headmistress uttered the opinion: ‘ Roly 
Pelvie’s not brilliant, but he’s willingeand docile. 
He works, always doing his best.’ 

Unmoved, Roland Pelvie saw other pupils 
receive punishments, deprivatory and corporal. 
He thought such were deserved. The misdemeanants 
were ill-behaved, dirty, or doing inferior work. 
They should not expect other than penalties. 

By ten years of age Roland heard himself talked 
about as a potential scholarship winner. Aged 
eleven, he won a minor scholarship to the Grammar 
School. There he worked steadily. He was poor at 
games and swimming, not liking them. To his 
masters he was obedient and respectful. 


‘ROM the first day he attended school Roland 


Good Pay and Pension 

He was not popular with his fellows. They made 
no concealment of their opinions that ‘ Roly-Poly ’ 
was no sport, but a swat, considerably a prig, 
somewhat a sneak, with tendencies to creep and 
tell tales. All this did not affect the youth’s progress 
or ambition; he was indifferent to it, content with 
his own rectitude, aware he was laying foundations 
for his career—the one he had wanted since infancy, 
which would give him satisfaction and a lifelong 
position with good pay and pension. 

Roland Pelvie finished his Grammar School 


course with the GCE. He declared his intention 
of being a teacher. The Director of Education 
sent him to a school for a year’s probation as 
student teacher. The headmaster reported favour- 
ably upon him. So he proceeded to a training 
college for two years, emerging a qualified school- 
master. 

Appointed to an assistantship in a junior school 
of his native town, Roland Pelvie showed he was 
going to be successful. He joined teachers’ associa- 
tions. He built up a library of pedagogics which he 
never wearied of consulting. He subscribed to 


educational periodicals, reading them through, 
digesting their contents and applying them to his 
own practice. 


Devotion to Duty 

All his lessons were carefully prepared. No 
trouble was too great or time too long for the end— 
to teach well. He spent hours in his classroom 
beyond those prescribed by time-table; more at 
home getting ready for tomorrow. He carried 
home piles of exercise books and papers, not leaving 
them till every one had been marked, with generous 
blue-pencilling of errors. 

Such devotion to duty was commended by head- 
master and _ inspectors. In consequence the 
Education Committee sent Roland Pelvie to a 
Secondary Modern School. Here he was able to 
develop his love for the details of pedagogy. The 
subjects were more advanced, so he could attend— 
and make his pupils attend—to accuracy, neatness, 
and all the morals engendered by education. 

He was aware that none of these had the least 
value without discipline. So as a disciplinarian he 
specialized, winning therefore a reputation. Cleanli- 
ness of body and books, punctuality, exactitude, 
quickness of response, truth, civility: the whole 
list of pedagogic virtues was enforced by him. 
Deviations therefrom, slackness in work or conduct, 
were punished by infliction of stripes. 

This teacher knew that boys must be made to 
do their best. He had no scruples in adhering to 
this principle. The school, as part of the social 
system, was right, as near perfect as could be 
devised. It remained for the scholar to conform 
to regulations and commands. If he did not, he 
had to be compelled; when necessary, his duty 
enforced upon him by flogging. To the victims of 
strokes for not submitting to rules of conduct, 
cleanliness, and good work he would say: ‘ Some 
day you'll look back and be thankful I punished 
you. I’m shaping you up to be men who can take 


their places in the world. Without education and 
order you'll be useless.’ 

His most frequently uttered exordium was the 
dubious maxim: ‘ You can never learn to rule 
tiil you’ve learnt to obey.’ 

Roland Pelvie wore spectacles. This emphasized 
the cold glassiness of the stare in his pale grey eyes. 
With passing years his lips tightened, hard lines 
appearing each side of them. They had an in- 
creasing tendency to sneer. 

For friends he confined himself to teachers. His 
companions were like himself. With them he 
talked at length on teaching, no minutie being 
too small for attention. They lent each other books 
and papers, exchanged notes and material, and 
went to educational lectures and exhibitions. Thus 
he met the women who was to be his wife. Married, 
they did not agree. The man found refuge from 
bickering or silent estrangement in reading edu- 
cational matter, in preparation of tomorrow’s work. 

He interested himself in school functions, clubs 
and teams and societies, visits and journeys, camps, 
every form of activity which was instructive and 
kept youths busy; particularly if it fitted them into 
the community, made them useful members of 
society, good citizens. 


A Great Ministry 

Eventually the crown of Roland Pelvie’s pro- 
fession came with his appointment to a headship. 
He had long dreamed of it, and knew it would 
come. He was too efficient a teacher to be over- 
looked when promotions were made. His school 
should be different from all others; better. 

For he believed in organization. That was his 
talent. Without it there would be anarchy and 
chaos. Organization was the basis of all success. 
Nothing in his school was going to happen hap- 
hazard, at the will or discretion of child or teacher. 
From the first entry of the pupils through the 
gateway to their last departure every activity must 
be planned, each contingency provided for by 
standardized rules. No child should have an idle 
moment or an effortless one. His school would 
be a beehive, a highly regulated mechanism in 
constant steady movement. 

Any child who failed to subserve this organization 
would be corrected and penalized by the pressure 
of opinion, sacrifice, and bodily pain. 

Roland Pelvie entered upon his headmastership 
as a sacred trust, opening a field of operations for 
an expert. Anyone who criticized him would be 
guilty of presumption, hindering a great ministry. 
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From Other Worlds? 


by 


ROYSTON PIKE 


If space-fiction writers are in search of a patron saint they 


need look no further than the figure of Giordano Bruno 


HEN on a February day in 1600 they 
VV burnt Giordano Bruno in the Field of 
Flowers at Rome one of the charges in 
the indictment was that, among the many unseemly 
things that he had written concerning religion, was 
the doctrine of the plurality of worlds. There is 
not only one world, he was alleged to have taught, 
the world that we know and is our earthly home; 
in the remote recesses of space, far beyond the 
reach of the sun’s warming rays, are innumerable 
other worlds, some of them possibly very much 
like ours and almost certainly inhabited by beings 
perhaps not very different from ourselves. 


The Earth is Immovable 


The Inquisitors who sat in judgment on the 
venturesome thinker were aghast at his presumption. 
Who was this fellow, this one-time Dominican who 
had left his convent and spent years wandering 
about the continent from country to country, 
picking up every heterodox idea he came across— 
who was he to challenge the accepted teaching of 
the Church, founded on the impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture? Every right-thinking man—every 
man, that is, who was prepared to accept in devout 
submission what his spiritual teachers told him— 
knew beyond any necessity for demonstration that 
the earth is immovable in the centre of the universe, 
that the sun and planets move around it, and that 
by the nice arrangements of Providence everything 
has been created to promote the welfare of the 
human race. 

How could there be other worlds, they inquired 
with amused condescension, when we were assured 
on the very highest authority that the Almighty 
had sent His only Son to live on this earth for a 
time, preparatory to dying on the cross for the 
redemption of its people? Obviously if there were 
indeed more than one world to be saved, there 
would have to be a repetition of the redemptive 
process as each of the worlds became ripe for 
salvation. Such a supposition was too absurd for 
words. But since there was a danger of ignorant 
and foolish men being led astray and from doubt 
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proceeding to question and eventually reject the 
claims of Mother Church, it was only right and 
proper, and in the best interests of everyone con- 
cerned, that Bruno should be put out of the way 
of doing further mischief. So after he had been 
kept in the prison of the Inquisition for seven years 
they put him on trial and condemned him, and 
then delivered him over to the secular authorities 
to be ‘punished as mercifully as possible, and 
without the shedding of his blood’. And the 
secular authorities, knowing full well what was 
required of them, took him away and, to the 
edification of a vast number of spectators, burnt 
him alive at the stake, after which they shovelled 
up his ashes and cast them to the winds. 

Only ten years later the primitive little telescope 
of Galileo revealed the existence of the moons of 
Jupiter, which suggested to those capable of thinking 
that the world was not really unique. The planets 
existed in their own righty as it were, and they 
revolved round the Sun and not round the earth, 
which itself was a wanderer like the rest. Once 
the astronomers had started on their discoveries 
and speculations, there was no stopping them. 
Within a hundred years it was generally accepted 
that the earth is but a member of the solar family 
of planets, and the telescopes were turned ever 
more confidently on to the spaces that lie beyond. 
The stars, it was surmised with a thrill of wonder, 
may be suns, and (who knows?) they may be the 
centre of systems very like the Sun’s. 


Millions of Planetary Systems 

The ancients had known only a few thousands 
of stars. Galileo and the early astronomers brought 
perhaps a million within view. Today we know 
that our little solar system is situated not even at 
the centre of a galaxy that contains about a hundred 
thousand million stars, and that there are perhaps 
ten thousand million similar galaxies in space. Nor 
is this the end. Every year that passes increases the 
penetrating power and range of our telescopes, 
revealing fresh myriads of the starry hosts. Sir 
James Jeans, with his customary gift for picturesque 
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illustration, said that the stars are as numerous as 
the grains of sand in the Sahara; if he were writing 
today he might have thrown in the Gobi desert 
as well. 

Millions of millions of stars, any or each of 
which may have its planets, born of cosmic convul- 
sions and collisions or emerging in graceful mystery 
from clouds of incandescent matter. True, we 
cannot see these planets, even with the most powerful 
of our telescopes, and we may never see them. But 
we are surely justified in supposing that millions of 
planetary systems may exist. And on some of the 
immense multitude of worlds life may well have 
evolved. 

So vast is the number of possible worlds, indeed, 
that it is not improbable that, somewhere out there 
in illimitable space, there may be a world very 
much like this, with inhabitants lower, or higher, 
on the ladder of evolution. And even if (as is 
most likely) the conditions on those other worlds 
are very different from those that condition our 
existence, we should hesitate before jumping to the 
conclusion that life of some kind is impossible. If 
life there be, it will have arisen and developed along 
lines suited to the prevailing physical conditions. 


IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you could obtain a grant from the Ration- 
alist Press Association enabling you to 
attend, free of cost, the 6-day Congress of 
the International Humanist and Ethical 
Union, to be held this year at Conway Hall, 
London, WC1, from Friday, July 26, to 
Wednesday, July 31. The subjects for 
discussion are Philosophy, Personal Life, 
Social Life, and Organization. Lord Boyd 
Orr, DSO, FRS, will preside at the 
Congress. The grant would cover board, 
residence, admission to meetings and any 
necessary travelling expenses up to £5. 


All you have to do is to write’an essay of 
1,500 to 2,000 words on 
THE CASE FOR OR AGAINST 
ATOMIC WARFARE 
and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 


particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. . 


We have no right to assume that all life must be 
the same sort of life. After all, life on this planet 
of ours shows a pretty varied range, from virus to 
elephant, from ameeba to man. 

And even though, as Tess of the d’Urbervilles 
was persuaded, we live on a blighted apple of a 
world, we may join her in believing that there are 
better apples on the tree. 

On the whole, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that we are not alone in the universe—that 
somewhere there are other beings who, whether or 
not they are in need of Saviours, may be far ahead 
of us in the development of their powers and 
capacities. And if they are sentient beings, if they 
possess intelligence and will, we may suppose that 
they, like ourselves, will feel the challenge of the 
unknown, they will have the urge to explore, they 
will venture and strive to escape from the confines 
of their little world into the untravelled realm of 
interstellar space. 


Visitors from Space 


Perhaps the first daring flights have been made 
already, perhaps the first voyagers have made their 
landings on our shores. Sometimes in my more 
fanciful moments I wonder whether the ‘ angels ’ 
who make such sudden and short incursions into the 
Old Testament stories, perhaps the ‘man’ who 
wrestled with Jacob until the breaking of the day, 
may have come from somewhere much more distant 
than the top floor of the three-floor establishment 
that constituted our ancestors’ cosmology! 

But whatever we may think of the ‘ evidence’ 
that has been produced in support of ‘ visitors from 
space ’ (and in my opinion practically the whole of 
it is so childish as to be unworthy of scientific 
examination), there is surely no ground for ruling 
them out as an utter impossibility. The space-men 
may arrive in the future, if they have not arrived 
in the past; since we have lost the fear of an 
apocalyptic ending of the world, there should be 
plenty of time for the development of inter-space 
tourism—unless, of course, the atomic scientists 
and engineers succeed in producing a bomb that is 
not only the biggest but the last. 

And if the space-fiction writers are in search of 
a patron saint, they surely need look no further 
than the strangely appealing: and sympathetic 
figure of Giordano Bruno, who in the dawn of 
Western humanism flung into the swirling current 
of modern thought the idea of ‘ endless particular 
worlds similar to this of earth’ in a universe which 
is eternal, infinite, and divine. 
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Heroes and Heroines 


by BD. 


HOBMAN 


Mr Sean O’Faolain (right) believes that heroes 
of fiction represent a socially approved norm 


HAT is a hero? Accord- 

ing to one definition in 

the dictionary he is ‘man 

of superhuman qualities favoured 
by the gods; demigod; illustrious 
warrior’. Perhaps the twilight 
of the gods has diminished him 
until his figure has faded out 
almost completely. The only 
illustrious warrior of superhuman 
qualities with whom we are 
familiar in our own times is 
shown to us on the screen in 
Western films: gallant, handsome, 
dashing, brave, he defeats all 
the villains and comes galloping 
up at exactly the right moment 
to rescue the ringletted heroine, 
and to clasp her to his manly 
breast. Essentially the conquering 
cowboy is nothing more than a 
very thinly diluted left-over of 
St George or Robin Hood, or 
even John Halifax, Gentleman 
(although the last is no warrior). 
He is a romantic fallacy which 
no longer appeals to educated 
taste just because life is not like 
that. In any case, Hitler and 
Mussolini have shown into what 
dangers one may be led by 
setting up a swashbuckling idol, 
complete with jackboots and 
dagger. That way lies destruction, 
and society needs other qualities 
than physical prowess to survive. 
According to Sean O’Faolain 
the hero represents ‘a socially 
approved norm’. In the Intro- 
duction to his book The Vanishing 
Hero (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 21s), 
referring to the group of novelists 
whom he has examined, he says: 
‘The one constant in all the 
writers before me is the virtual 
disappearance of that focal 
character of the classical novel, 
the conceptual Hero.’ As it 
stands, that statement cannot 
well be contradicted. But the 
dictionary gives us another defi- 
nition of the hero as well: he is 
also ‘ chief man in poem, play or 
story’. In that sense any work 
of fiction must of course retain 
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a hero. The men in the novels 
of Aldous Huxley and Evelyn 
Waugh are, as O’Faolain points 
out, disillusioned characters. 
Huxley’s ‘ great interest for us... 
lies in his being such a perfect 
representative of an angry and 
disoriented decade gallantly ex- 
ploring a sea of doubt’. Graham 
Greene’s heroes are apparently 
martyrs, and he himself ‘ lives 
vicariously the broken lives of 
the betrayed ones of the earth’. 
No doubt the fact that his books 
are best-sellers provides some 
plaster for the breakage in his 
own case. O’Faolain finds it 
impossible to identify himself 
with a certain Hemingway hero; 
for that matter, how far should 
we like to identify ourselves with 
most of the heroes of modern 
fiction? For my part, if I were 
a young man, I would prefer to 
imagine that I resembled Nicholas 
Nickleby rather than, for instance, 
the chief man in any novel by 
Aldous Huxley. 


Gutless Young Men 


James Joyce, above all, is ‘ the 
bell-wether ’ of ‘ all those young 
men and women who were un- 
happy at school...hated the 
society in which they grew, found 
themselves out on a limb, con- 
spired against their elders, re- 
jected tradition’, and who ‘ will 
probably always be with us now ’. 
A pretty collection of ineffective 
rebels and gutless young men! 

Are they really representative 
of our age and of no other? 
True, they are clothed in modern 
dress and their speech is in the 
idiom of the twentieth century. 
True also, that our society is 
fragmented, unsure and without 
direction. But Sean O’Faolain 
admits that this type will prob- 
ably continue in future, and we 
have no reason to suppose that 
it did not also exist in the past, 
in fiction as well as in life. One 
seems to remember a hero called 


Hamlet, who was inhibited from 
action by doubts and was ravaged 
by inner conflict as fiercely as 
any chief character in a modern 
novel. In Continental literature 
neither Goethe’s sorrowful young 
Werther nor Benjamin Constant’s 
analytical Adolphe were drawn 
as heroic men of action, but 
both these works may be said to 
stand at the gates of the modern 
world. Of Benjamin Constant 
O’Faolain says, quoting another 


‘writer, that he was among those 


who were accelerating the ‘ dis- 
integration of personality’. As 
for rebels against established 
authority, surely the most effective 
rebel of them all was the hero of 
Paradise Lost; but Milton saw 
to it that Satan was defeated and 
that authority duly triumphed. 
Therein perhaps lies the chief 
difference between the past—or 
what we know of it—and the 
times in which we live. There 
is no central authority any 
longer, no point of reference to 
guide writer and reader alike. 
Sean O’Faolain believes that 
‘only when certainty returns to 
men at large ’ can the representa- 
tive hero return to literature, and 
that this ‘ surely depends on the 
re-emergence for the purposes of 
the arts of a general body of 
human faith?’ Since he is a 
professing Catholic his certainty 
is implied. But can anyone 
seriously believe that in our 
distraught world one unified faith 
will ever again be universally 
accepted? Perhaps the. most 
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that we can hope for is that 
humanist standards will increas- 
ingly prevail. If they came to be 
accepted by a majority, society 
might become more stable and 
less schizophrenic than it is at 
present; if anyone disputes the 
schizophrenia, how else would he 
account for repeated phases of 
wars and persecution? In that 
case a new type of hero might 
emerge, without ‘superhuman 
qualities’, but also without a 
neurotic disgust for life. Such 
a hero cannot be deliberately 
manufactured; if a novelist set 
out to draw one as a kind 
of model to live by he would 
only succeed in presenting a 
lifeless prig. But in the future 
the trend of the times acting 
upon genius may yet bring about 
the creation of a character with 
whom the reader, by a process 
of identification, may become 
lifted on to a higher plane of life. 

Incidentally, Sean O’Faolain’s 
book, based on = lectures de- 
livered at Princeton University, 
is not concerned only with the 
theory which is implied in the 
title. It contains studies of 
eight modern writers, including 
two Americans, William Faulkner 
and Ernest Hemiigway, and two 
women, Elizabeth Bowen (to 
whom he is perhaps a little too 
kind), and Virginia Woolf (to 
whom some readers may think 
he is not kind enough). As 
literary criticism this book is full 
of interest and even excitement for 
the reader. It would be improved 
by an index. 

If the hero as we knew him is 
vanishing from literature, what 
has been happening to the hero- 
ine? Dr Patricia Thomson, in 
The Victorian Heroine, A Changing 
Ideal, 1837-1873 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 18s), gives a detailed 
account of the chief female 
character in fiction during thirty- 
six years. It is her thesis that 
feminist ideas had already begun 
to influence novelists, especiall y 
perhaps minor writers, muc 
more than anyone has yet realized. 
The indirect effect of the struggle 


- for emancipation is shown in 


heroines with greater independ- 
ence of mind and less emotional- 
ism than before; though she ad- 
mits that a little earlier Jane Austen 


had already ‘ levelled a mocking 
pen at excess of sensibility in 
novel heroines ’. 

Dr Thomson’s painstaking 
study is a useful contribution to 
the history of the feminist move- 
ment during a given period of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, showing 
the emergence of a new attitude 
towards many aspects of life. 
She traces, for instance, the 
development of social work out 
of ‘indiscriminate bounty’; the 
beginning of a changed point of 
view towards professional open- 
ings for women other than the 
post of governess; the realization 
that a happy ending did not 
depend only and solely on the 
fact of marriage, but that the 
kind of marriage it was mattered 
as well. Apart from the indirect 
effect of feminist ideas on the 
heroine of fiction, there was also 
of course the direct influence on 
certain writers. George Eliot 
and Harriet Martineau were pro- 
fessed believers in the emanci- 
pation of women. Mrs Gaskell’s 
novel Ruth was an early plea on 
behalf of the unmarried mother, 
at a time when the consummation 
of love outside marriage was not 
supposed to exist. 


Static Heroines 


But where do Dickens or 
Thackeray or Trollope show 
signs of having been influenced 
by the new movement? Dr 
Thomson says of Trollope that 
‘his dislike of obstinacy, strong- 
mindedness, excessive learning, 
independence in women did not 
exempt his heroines from any 
such traits’. She continues: 
‘And what is true of the conserva- 
tive Trollope is even more true 
of the other novelists. While 
their own ideal of womanhood 
may have remained static and 
unprogressive, their heroines, at 
least, suffered change and alter- 
ation.’ 

This is surely a dogmatic 
assertion. The feminist move- 
ment can hardly be held respons- 
ible for the creation of a Becky 
Sharp or a Lily Dale, or even 
for the less incredible of Dickens’s 
heroines, Esther Summerson or 
Estella. There were strong- 
willed women in fiction as in life 
long before Mary Wollstonecraft 


wrote her Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. Shakespeare’s 
gallery of spirited heroines, and 
such creations as Chaucer’s Wife 
of Bath, are likely long to outlive 
the nebulous feminine phantoms 
who drift through the pages of 
most of our modern novels. 


The human situation remains 
fundamentally the same, although 
reactions to it may differ as the 
emphasis is shifted from one 
aspect to another. Sex is a good 
example of such shifting emphasis. 
An unmarried mother as a 
heroine sent a shudder of horror 
through readers in Mrs Gaskell’s 
time, while in our own day the 
chief characters in fiction, male 
and female alike, climb in and 
out of bed with monotonous 
regularity; but then, so they did 
in Restoration comedy. Someone 
has said that to talk about social 
class today is as indecent as it 
once was to talk about sex. 

Some writers prefer to study 
not so much the central character 
as a central situation in its effect 
upon a number of characters. 
C. P. Snow, in The Masters, gives a 
brilliant picture of the manceuvre- 
ing for power of a group of men 
when a vacancy occurs in a 
position which they would all 
like to fill. Ivy Compton-Burnett 
deals with the inter-relations of 
persons who all talk exactly alike 
but who react differently to the 
central situation, which is the 
family group. William Golding, 
in a recent novel, Pincher Martin, 
describes a shipwrecked man, but 
the book is not so much about 
him as it is a powerful and 
macabre study of death by ' 
drowning. 

When all is said, the most 
important subject of literature is 
still the human being. In spite 
of experiments in other directions, 
group reactions, mental states, 
and so on, the individual will 
always remain as. the chief 
character in novels or plays. We 
may concede that fashions in 
heroes change, but the hero as 
chief man will still continue to 
love or to hate, to be swash- 
buckling or openly afraid, to 
conform or to rebel, and to 
embrace the heroine, as long as 
writer continues to put pen to 
paper. 
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AMEND THIS LAW—VI 


The English Sunday 


by JULIEN SOREL 


The badly needed reform of the Sabbath laws is constantly shelved by politicians 


O words can be sufficiently strong to 
Newsom the ridiculous anachronistic and 

complicated hotch-potch that comprises 
the law in England relating to Sunday, Sunday 
entertainments, and Sunday observance. This 
‘wilderness of special instances’ is indefensible. 
It illustrates the great truth that once a law is 
passed in England, however useless or ridiculous 
it may become, in course of time it is a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to get it sensibly altered, 
repealed, or even consolidated. 

Indefensible as the Sabbatarian laws are, there 
is one pressure-group that upholds—while not 
defending—them. This is the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, which, believing in the Fourth Command- 
ment of the Old Testament, sees in maintenance 
of the status quo its only hope of keeping some 
residue of its peculiar ideas of Sabbatarianism (not 
shared by Roman Catholicism or Anglo-Catholi- 
cism) in being. It is not too much to say that but 
for the wealth and work of this body, much more 
of parts of the Sabbath law now virtually obsolescent 
would have quietly become obsolete over the years. 

Recently, indeed, the late Home Secretary, 
Mr Lloyd-George, has told a motor-cycling club 
(and through them, the rest of us) that there is 
very little prospect of amending Government 
legislation on ‘ the highly controversial subject of 
Sunday entertainment’. (There are the betting 
laws to be reformed first, according to Government 
promise, and this will stir up a wasps’ nest of 
religious objections no doubt.) So the compulsory 
observers and the voluntary evaders of the present 
law will continue to go on, to the law’s discredit. 
There is one comfort: they cannot ‘ bring the law 
into contempt ’, for sabbatical legalism has already 
done that. 

Sabbath law in England is restrictive. A Sunday 
Observance Act of good King Charles’s golden 
days in 1625 still remains upon the Statute Book: 
‘ There shall be no meetings, assemblies, or concourse 
of people out of their own parishes on the Lord’s 
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Day for any sports and pastimes whatsoever. Nor 
any bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, common 
plays, or any unlawful exercises and pastimes used 
by any person within their own parishes ’, says the 
statute. Another Act of 1627 prevents butchers 
from killing or selling meat. (But Jews, ships, and 
aircraft are excepted from these disabilities.) 

Now the fun begins. The (once) ferocious penalty 
of three shillings and fourpence is imposed on each 
offender. But what modern games and pastimes 
are prohibited by this ancient rule? What are the 
‘ unlawful’ exercises and pastimes? This seems to 
refer to sports outside the parish. So you can play 
cricket within your own parish lawfully—this does 
not ‘ break God’s Sabbath’, by law. But if a 
match is played between two parishes, that would 
be illegal; God’s Sabbath would be broken by an 
eleven walking out of its parish to play cricket. 

Another Sunday Observance Act, of 1677 (the 
time of the second King Charles), lays it down that 
nobody on the Lord’s Day shall execute any writ, 
process, warrant, order, judgment or decree (except 
in treason, felony, or breach of the peace). In 
general, Sunday is dies non juridicus. But you may 
break the holy Sabbath in what the State regards 
as important criminal matters. However, in 1952 
and 1954 the, permissible Sabbath-breaking was 
extended to other crimes by the Magistrates Courts 
Act and Court decisions. But the Courts are not 
prepared to have the Sabbath broken in a mere 
matrimonial case: arrears of maintenance for a 
wife must wait till Monday since 1932, when a 
case decided this frightfully important point in the 
Lord’s favour. 

This same 1677 law lays it down that ‘ tradesmen ’ 
may not work on Sunday. But a barber may. A 
labourer may not work. But a farmer may. Nor 
may an artificer. But a solicitor may; so may a 
soldier engaged in enlistment. 

Yet another Sunday Observance Act, of 1780, in 
the reign of George the Third, is still good (by 
good, lawyers mean effectual) law. It applies to 
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places used for public entertainment or amusement 
or for public debates where money is taken or 
admission is paid for by ticket. In 1875 the Brighton 
Aquarium was caught under this law. In 1895 the 
Sunday Observance Society brought an action 
against persons concerned with the Coliseum, Leeds. 
The action only failed because the judge (and later 
an Appeal Court) said that the defendants sued 
were not ‘ chairmen ’, ‘ master of the ceremonies ’, 
‘keeper of the house or manager’. But if the 
right defendants had been chosen the action would 
have succeeded. 


The Common Informer 


For hundreds of years there was a great peril to 
the ordinary person in breaking the Sabbath 
illegally (but not in legal breakings of course). 
Anybody called by the law a ‘Common Informer ’ 
could sue the delinquent for a penalty. Law- 
clerks of the Uriah Heep order added to their 
incomes and enjoyments in this fashion; by legal 
blackmail God’s commandment was fairly ex- 
tensively enforced. However, in 1951 the pious 
fun was ended, for this form of action on ‘ Sunday 
Observance’ was abolished. 

In 1936 the Shops (Sunday Trading) Restrictive 
Act gave lengthy schedules partly freeing numerous 
activities from Sabbatarian restriction. To give one 
amusing instance. .To sell methylated spirit is 
Sabbath-breaking, and an offence. But if it is 
industrial ‘ meths’ the Sabbath is not broken and 
no offence is committed. : 

It was the coming of the cinema that did more 
than anything else to make politicians conscious of 
the need for reform. The cinema represented the 
voting masses who wanted to go to ‘ the pictures’ 
to mitigate the dreary boredom of their English 
Sabbaths. So the Sunday Entertainments Act of 
1932 was passed, but not without a battle royal 
between the Sabbatarians and their opponents. 

Over this Act, a great opportunity was lost of 
cleaning-up the whole law of Sabbatarianism and 
making it sensible. But the Act did represent a 
step forward in allowing cinemas to open if licensed 
by the local authority. There was also a provision 
to allow the licensing of ‘ musical entertainments ’— 
which by a case fought in 1953 construed the law 
as excluding anything in the nature of a variety 
entertainment. Another provision modified the 
Acts from 1625 to 1780 by exempting museums, 
zoos, lectures, art galleries, and the like as well as 
those connected with them. 

More fun and games in the courts of justice arose 


from all this tinkering with the problem. No 
layman knows nowadays what he may or may not 
do in the way of trade or entertaining on Sundays: 
in general he takes the risk, and the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society watches would-be offenders 
with a lynx eye and is always ready to pounce. The 
law is full of loopholes. ' 
Laughable situations arise. For example, certain 
forms of concert must not be ‘in costume’ or it 
will be ‘ variety’ and an offence. Therefore an 
Englishman may not wear a kilt on the stage on 
Sunday though a Scot may. Again a man can stand 
on the stage telling funny stories to himself: that 
is not Sabbath-breaking. But if he tells them to a 


-companion he offends the law and its self-appointed 


guardian the Society and breaks the holy Sabbath. 
Pretty little dodges exist over the sale of reserved 
seats for Sunday charitable concerts. 

By law, Sunday is one thing in London and a 
different thing in the provinces. It is yet another 
at some holiday resorts. For instance, it may be a 
crime to sell a picture-postcard on Sunday in 
London, but not in Llandudno. It is no offence 
to buy or sell bathing or fishing articles in some 
holiday resorts; it is in others. In short, Sunday 
can be what the local authorities make it, both for 
trade and recreation. 


A Curious Paradox 


Needless to say, the public, the lawyers, and the 
judges regard the law with a tired cynicism. People 
get away with many infringements of the law and 
nobody would trouble to enforce it (unless a 
public nuisance results) were it not for ‘ the Society ’. 
The Society claims (and here it is right) that the 
present anomalous and ridiculous situation has 
arisen from ‘ compromises ’. It has no compunction 
in using the law as it stands (although it no more 
approves of it than its opponents do) to stop 
Sunday activities. At the same time it campaigns 
incessantly against existent Sunday ‘ privileges ’. 

So we have this curious and paradoxical state of 
affairs: the law is such that none can approve of it, 
and because none approves it (and for no other 
reason) it continues to exist. Both sides fear that 
any alteration might be a defeat for their beliefs. 
But the Puritanism of the days of Charles the First 
on the whole gets the best of it. 

It is a depressing thought that in 1836 reformers 
like Charles Dickens were campaigning for a 
sensible Sunday, and we.have neither got it yet 
nor are within measurable distance of getting it. 
In that year the young Dickens, under the nom-de- 
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plume of Timothy Sparks, wrote a booklet entitled 
Sunday Under Three Heads: As It Is, As the Bells 
Make It, As It Might Be. Dickens was provoked 
by a Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
by Sir Andrew Agnew in which not only all work 
but all recreation was to be prohibited on Sundays. 
The Bill, fortunately, was lost by a majority of 32. 
What is the remedy for all this? Surely a very 
simple one. Sunday should be proclaimed a public 
holiday, and only a holy day for those who wish 
to keep it so. People religious, irreligious, or 
indifferent should be allowed to spend it as they 


please, either in work or recreation or trade. But 
in the way of that reform stands the desire of a 
small and vigorous section of ‘ the godly ’ who are 
determined to make the rest of us, including the 
godless and those of other religions, dance to 
their tune, and the cowardice of politicians who 
will not do what they know to be right unless it is 
to their advantage or public pressure forces them 
to act. 

It would be foolish optimism, therefore, to 
suppose that this desirable reform is round the 
corner. But it certainly ought to be. 


The Bible and Archzology 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


Archeological finds have furthered the work of Biblical criticism 


"Tt number of readers of 
the Bible steadily decreases. 
Even professed Christians 
- have little real knowledge of it. 
The Bible Society boasts of its 
millions of copies sold over most 
of the globe. Every civilized 
country, professing Christianity, 
has scholars devoted to its syste- 
matic study, who learnedly discuss 
its composition and meaning. 
But most people are unaware of 


have demonstrated the falsity of 
critical theories about the Bible, 
they are delighted. For these 
persons the popular Press is 
wont to cater, since ‘ booming 
the Bible ’ sends up sales and the 
sceptical are unlikely to stop 
their purchases. Editors of 
newspapers may know as little 
of the Bible as their readers. 

In the early days of Biblical 
criticism little was known of 


ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine had hardly been 
explored. Archeology is now 
providing ever-increasing data 
for checking the Bible and the 
conclusions of the critics. 
Archeology and the Bible have 
been exhibited by sciolists with 
a Fundamentalist bias as allies 
in a warfare against criticism. 
The spade refutes the pen. The 
moral is drawn that we had 


their researches. 

For Protestants of less than a 
century ago the Bible figured 
generally as an infallible record 
of God’s dealings with man, 
written under divine inspiration. 
Though we have our Funda- 
mentalists, the world of Protest- 
ant scholarship no longer claims 
infallibility for the Bible. The 
Church of Rome is still formally 
committed to this dogma. 

The man-in-the-street in- 
different to Biblical criticism. 
The learned, he believes, claim 
to have proved the Bible ‘a 
pack of lies’, mythology foisted 
by cunning priests on the credu- 
lous for sinister ends. If he is 
anti-religious, this belief will 
please him. If he is pious, he 
will despise the critics as equating 
truth with their own lawless 
fancies. 

When the pious are told that 
Egyptian papyri and Babylonian 
clay tablets, inscribed in lan- 
guages of which they are ignorant, 
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better return to the traditional 
positions. 

Secularists often show them- 
selves as extravagant as_ the 
orthodox. The former are re- 
luctant to admit that the Bible 
contains any credible history. A 
few names and episodes may be 
historical. The rest are sun-gods 
and their pranks. ‘ 

Such extreme incredulity as- 
sists the reactionary exploiters of * 
archeology. In the last century 
Professor A. H. Sayce, an As- 
syriologist of repute, set out to 
rehabilitate tradition in The 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict 
of the Monuments. But his 
conclusions were not wholly pala- 
table to those who hailed him as 
a champion of the faith, out to 
crush ungodly iconoclasts. If the 
critics were wrong in their dating 
of the Pentateuch, they were 
right in regarding it as the work 
of different authors, while ar- 
cheology fully endorsed _ their 
opinion that the Book of Daniel 
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Clay jars in the palace of the Royal City of Mari, in Mesopotamia, supposedly 
the tenth city founded after the Flood (reproduced ‘from ‘The — as History’) 


was a late pseudepigraph. Sayce 
was an archeologist. But other 
distinguished archzologists, like 
Schrader, Paul Haupt, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, and Sir Leonard 
Woolley have accepted the main 
results of Old Testament criticism. 

In the present century, Sir 
Charles Marston, an amateur of 
fairly wide reading, has written 
two books to discount Biblical 
criticism in the name of arche- 
ology. He is rich enough to have 
been able to finance archeological 
research. No concessions to the 
critics are allowed. Our present 
text of the Bible may sometimes 
be wrong. But the divine originals, 
long lost, were correct. Arche- 
ology is on the side of the angels. 

Sir Leonard Woolley has writ- 
ten a book on Abraham, in which 
he argues that Abraham was an 
historical person, who left Ur of 
the Chaldees for Canaan in the 
days of Hammurabi, King of 
Babylon. We further learn that 
he bequeathed to his descendants 


verbal, not written, stories of. the 
Creation and the Flood, as well 
as reminiscences of part of the 
Code of Hammurabi, which were 
later embodied in the Pentateuch! 
The frustrated sacrifice of Isaac 
by Abraham is accepted as an 
historical fact. But Sir Leonard 
Woolley distinguishes ‘ Abram’ 
and ‘Abraham’ (which cannot 
mean ‘ Father of a Multitude ’) 
as two different men, whose 
careers th: Pentate.chal writers 
(or editors) hav confused. Quite 
a credible hypothesis, but critic- 
ally useless. This eminent arche- 
ologist has much to tell us of Ur 
of the Chaldees, which he has 
excavated. But he has far from 
proved the historical reality of 
the subject of his biography. 
There may, of course, be a core 
of history in what Sayce dismissed 
as largely Bedouin gossip. The 
Twelve Sons of Jacob are almost 
certainly tribes, and this may 
well be true of Jacob himself. 
Recently the Evening News has 


issued a series of articles with the 
fetching title ‘Science Claims 
that the Bible is True ’—articles 
consisting of chapters from a 
work translated from the German, 
The Bible as History, by Dr 
Wernher Keller (Hodder & 
Stoughton), who claims to bring 
up to date archeology as it 
concerns the Bible. ‘ Science’ 
figures as an oracle for most 
people. If ‘science’ says the 
Bible is true, that settles it. We 
should just bow to the oracle and 
question naught. 


Debatable Conclusions 


The German title of Dr Keller’s 
book is Die Bibel hat doch recht, 
which means ‘ The Bible is right 
after all’. Keller has amassed a 
large number of facts, mostly 
bearing on the Old Testament, 
though he includes the New 
Testament in his survey. His 
book contains many excellent 
maps and illustrations. His facts 
are welcome. But his conclusions 
are often highly debatable. The 
* sceptical critic’ (unnamed) is a 
frequent target, which Dr Keller’s 
shafts penetrate every time. But 
Dr Keller is no Fundamentalist, 
though his deviations from Funda- 
mentalism only peep out here and 
there. 

No attempt is made to re- 
habilitate Adam and Eve, the 
Garden of Eden, or the ante- 
diluvian worthies: Miracles are 
ignored or explained away. The 
manna that fed the Israelites in 
the wilderness is a well-known 
exudation of the tamarisk, caused 
by a tree-louse. But the Bible 
describes it as ‘ angels’ food ’ and 
‘bread from heaven’. The 
phenomenon of the Burning Bush 
may really be the flowering of a 
crimson mistletoe on a species of 
acacia, suggestive of flames! Very 
interesting, but hardly a hypo- 
thesis to please the Funda- 
mentalist. 

The ‘iron bedstead’ of Og, 
King of Bashan, may be a 
dolmen of basalt, which has been 
found in the region where that 
obscure monarch is said to have 
reigned, and which has_ the 
dimensions the Bible gives the 
bedstead 

The story of the finding of the 
babe Moses on the Nile in an 
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ark of bulrushes is admitted to 
be mythical, since a very similar 
story was told, many centuries 
earlier, of Sargon I of Accad. 
Of course, its mythical character 
does not prove that Moses never 
existed. But cannot Dr Keller 
see that this, and probably many 
other incidents in the Pentateuch 
(if not all of them), must have 
been penned long after Moses had 
gone to his grave? 


Noah’s Flood 

*‘Samson’s mighty deeds’, 
writes Dr Keller, ‘ and his pranks 
are legendary tales. But there 
are hard facts behind them.’ 
Samson may or may not be 
wholly mythical. But the only 
‘hard fact’ discoverable here is 
that the Philistines, an A®-gean 
folk, dominated large parts of 
Palestine at the time when Samson 
is said to have lived. 

Noah’s Flood is discussed. 
Sir Leonard Woolley does seem 
to have proved that a large part 
of Mesopotamia was once flooded. 
A thick deposit of clay separates 
strata containing vestiges of two 
distinct cultures. There may have 
been other floods here and else- 
where. ‘ But is that Babylonian 
Flood identical with the Flood 
of Noah? This query of Dr 
Keller hardly helps his case. At 
any rate, he does not believe in 
a deluge destroying all the in- 
habitants of the earth, except the 
eight inmates of Noah’s ark. 
Recently a large ship, 500 feet in 
length, is said to have been found 
stuck in the side of Mount 
Ararat. 

A piece of the wood from 
this ship has been subjected to 
the Carbon 14 test and declared 


to be about 5,000 years old. But 
two Turkish journalists are re- 
ported to have come across an 
old ship of the same size on 
Mount Iudi in Mesopotamia. 
Were there two Noahs? Are 
these ships vessels that escaped 
a deluge or deluges? Or are they 
votive ships, constructed to cele- 
brate a mythical or historical 
episode? Or perhaps one of 
them really weathered a great 
flood and was set up in its 
present whereabouts as a thank- 
offering to the gods, while the 
other is an imitation. 
Evidence of historical fact 
mes more abundant when 
we reach the age of the Hebrew 
kings of Samaria and Jerusalem. 
As several of these are’ men- 
tioned in cuneiform inscriptions, 
it is utterly unreasonable to see 
nothing but myth in the Biblical 
accounts of their reigns. The 
obelisk of Shalmaneser, the prism 
of Sennacherib, the Moabite 
stone, the Lachish potsherds, and 
the Siloam inscription—to men- 
tion a few extra-Biblical sources of 
information—attest at least the 
historicity in outline of the Book 
of Kings. The Lachish potsherds 
remarkably confirm the Book of 
Jeremiah. 


Solomon’s Stables 


Though Solomon (Shelomoh) 
is not mentioned in any con- 
temporary extra-Biblical record 
that has yet been discovered, he 
is almost certainly an historical 
figure. His stables at Megiddo 
have been excavated, and the 
indirect evidence of his existence 
suffices to satisfy any reasonable 
critic. The doubter will do well 


2. A. S. Horrocks, Bolton 
3. Dr F. Dillon, Hythe 
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The three winners were : 


F. C. Jennings, Wirral 


Each receives a Book Token 


to read Professor Albright’s Ar- 
cheology of Palestine. 

Saul and David are not dis- 
coverable outside the Bible, and 
the Biblical accounts of them are 
not wholly consistent. But it is 
probable that they really lived, 


Credulity and Scepticism 


How much is historical in the 
Biblical narratives of the days 
before the first King of Israel we 
do not know. The so-called Song 
of Deborah appears to be (sub- 
stantially) a contemporary record 
of the events it describes. The 
general situation delineated in 
the Book of Judges is probably 
true to history. Whether some or 
all of the names of the champions 
who appear there are those of 
actual persons we cannot be sure. 
But it is premature to dismiss them 
all as mythical. Moses may be 
mythical, but he is more likely to 
be a figure of legend—that is, a 
blend of history and myth. 

Scepticism can be as foolish as 
credulity. In the last century the 
erudite Edwin Johnson made 
himeslf a laughing-stock when he 
questioned the historical existence 
of St Thomas Aquinas and sur- 
mised that Luther wrote some of 
the Epistles of St Paul. One 
wiseacre, in defiance of arche- 
ology, denied that the Romans 
ever conquered England. 

The Bible is so often looked on 
as a book. But it is a literature 
in three languages (Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Greek) whose compo- 
sition may cover a_ thousand 
years. Had the poems of Homer, 
some of the Greek dramas, the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, the 
idylls of Theocritus, and the 
histories of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides been bound together as a 
sacred volume, there might have 
been people who discredited 
Thucydides because the story of 
the Trojan War as told by Homer 
is largely or wholly mythical, and 
others who argued that the 
general accuracy of Thucydides 
proved the historical trustworthi- 
ness of Homer. From these two 
viewpoints all the other books in 
the sacred volume would be 
judged. 

Archeology and Biblical criti- 
cism are not enemies, but both 
may be very foolishly served. 
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A Humanist Hits Back 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


The anti-humanists are expert salesmen 


: HE objects of the Society’, 
declared the Rochdale Pio- 
neers, ‘ are the moral and 

intellectual advancement of its 
members. It provides them with 
groceries, butcher’s meat, drapery 
goods, clothes and clogs.’ Al- 
though this down-to-earth defi- 
nition may raise a smile, it goes 
to the root of what was known as 
liberalism in nineteenth-century 
Britain and America. It was 
expressed somewhat naively in the 
Eighteenth Proposition of Oxford 
Liberalism as follows: ‘ Virtue 
is the child of knowledge, vice of 
ignorance: therefore education, 
periodical literature, railroad tra- 
velling, ventilation, and ‘the arts 
of life when fully carried out 
serve to make the population 
moral and happy.’ 

In the under-developed coun- 
tries, where a new literate class is 
turning avidly to the works of the 
English radicals, this simple syllo- 
gism inspires hope arid confidence 
in the future; but in the tired and 
jaded West it is dismissed with a 
sneer of disdain. The modern 
intellectual—and by that I mean 
one who wants to be in the 
fashion—is not interested in the 
idea of improving the lot of the 
ordinary man. The Lucky Jims 
look down with good-natured 
amusement at what seems to be 
a quaint eccentricity of the ‘ do- 
gooders ’. 

On a more abstract plane, the 
humanist assumption that man 
can improve himself is totally 
rejected. We are told that this is 
the liberal illusion, the humanist 
fallacy, the great lie which the 
serpent whispered to Eve, ‘ Ye 
can become gods’. Hence the 
post-war cult of Kierkegaard and 
the revival of the ancient dogma 
of Original Sin by Niebuhr and 
other contemporary theologians. 

Indeed, we often read nowadays 
that liberal humanism is as dead 
as the dodo, and it is only when 
we raise our eyes from the 
printed page and look at live 


humanists walking about in great 
numbers that we realize the hyp- 
notic effect of monotonous repe- 
tition. The anti-humanists are 
expert salesmen and it is high 
time that their tricks were ex- 


posed. 

.Miss Kathleen Nott did some 
excellent debunking in The Em- 
peror’s Clothes, and now Mr 
Charles Frankel, Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, continues 
the counter-attack in The Case 
for Modern Man (Macmillan, 18s), 
which is a ‘must’ book for 
humanists. 

One of the most important 
points which Mr Frankel makes 
is that the charge that huma- 
nists are ‘ perfectionists’ is un- 
founded. It is extraordinary how 
anyone who has read Mill, Locke, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and Voltaire 
could be taken in by such a 
travesty of their real position. 
Helvetius and Condorcet were 
perhaps the most sanguine, but a 
careful reading acquits their opti- 
mism of shallowness. 

‘In order to love mankind we 
must expect little from them’, 
wrote Helvetius. As for Condor- 
cet, Mr Frankel reminds us that 
he wrote The Progress of the 
Human Mind while hiding from 
the Jacobin terror. It would have 
prevented a lot of misunder- 
standing if his phrase ‘ per- 
fectibility of mankind ’ had been 
translated into English as ‘ im- 
provability of man ’, because that 
was what Condorcet meant. 

He pinned his Fopes on the 
progress of preventive medicine 
and the removal of the extremes 
of poverty and wealth—and what 
is wrong with that? The ex- 
perience of two world wars has 
not shown that these aims are 
less worth pursuing. But nobody 
is going to take the trouble to 
improve the condition of man if 
if is ‘true that human nature is 
incurably deformed. 

Niebuhr and his pessimistic 


followers miss the real point, 
which is that the humanist belief 
in ‘the goodness of man’ is 
concerned with different issues 
from the theological doctrine of 
original sin. The humanist faith, 
as Mr Frankel makes clear, has 
been preoccupied with concrete 
individual problems in morals 
and society. 


It set the problem of man’s trans- 
cendent perversity aside; it set the 
problem of man’s other worldly des- 
tiny aside; it dropped the question of 
salvation out of the grip of questions 
which must be examined before a 
social problem can be developed. In 
arguing for the possibility of greater 
happiness in human affairs philo- 
sophical liberals were not talking 
about ‘ redemption through history’. 
They were not talking about re- 
demption at all. Happiness is not a 
synonym for salvation and progress 
is not a synonym for the journey of 
the soul to God. 


As to whether Original Sin is 
a fact about the human condition, 
mere disappointments with what 
has been achieved do not estab- 
lish it. The defenders of Original 
Sin must take refuge in meta- 
physics and theology. So must 
those who, like the Catholic 
philosopher Maritain, take the 
view that humanists have no 
basis for a moral system because 
they cannot give it a transcend- 
ental justification. 

The argument can be short- 
circuited by a classic story which 
is usually only told in part. A 
philosopher and a_ theologian 
were walking in the gardens of an 
Oxford college. The theologian 
said: ‘A philosopher is a blind 
man in a dark room looking for 
a black cat that isn’t there.’ To 
which the philosopher replied: 
“ Yes, and if he were a theologian 
he’d find it.’ 

As Mr Frankel points out, to 
ask for a justification of Authority 
in general is like asking for a 
justification of eating in general. 


The most one can do when one is 
asked why this irritable necessity for 
eating exists is to indicate the 
physiological laws which give eating 
a fairly influential role in keeping 
body and soul together. The 
problem is not whether we should 
eat, but what and how. 

There is in short no way round 
the fact that it is human beings who 
write their own moral tickets and 
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that we act on our own responsi- 
bility when we choose the values on 
which we stake our lives. The 
demand for a total justification of 
our lives is only an expression of 
the human desire, as insistent as it 
is pathetic, to have the benefits of 
free choice with none of its troubles 
and risks. 

Enough has been indicated to 
show that Mr Frankel is in the 
mainstream of the humanist tra- 
dition and has re-stated it in the 
language of our own times. It 
was necessary to answer the sort 
of criticisms made by such influ- 
ential writers as Maritain, Nie- 
buhr, and Toynbee because many 
of their charges are in danger of 


being accepted as commonplaces. 

The progess of science is by no 
means all that is required, but it 
has given ‘ a range of choices for 
which there is no precedent’. 
This has undoubtedly added to 
our sense of strain, but we are in 
the midst of something which is 
more than the advancement of a 
useful or dangerous tool. As 
Mr Frankel finely says: ‘It 
represents the growth of the 
human imagination and of the 
potentials of discipline and order 
which men have at their disposal 
for the cultivation of their feelings 
and the pursuit of their aspira- 
tions.’ 


Science and Morality 


by A. D. COHEN 


HE relationship of science 
to morals was the subject 
of a discussion broadcast 
under the title ‘Science and 
Morals ’ (Home, Jan 8). Taking 
part were Father Laurence Bright, 
OP, Prof J. B. S. Haldane, and 
Prof Stephen Toulmin. lhe 
subject is, of course, one of the 
first importance for humanists. 

Professor Haldane can be re- 
lied on not to pull his punches. 
He contended that scientific or 
objective thinking requires us to 
think of ourselves as we would 
think of anyone else—which is a 
moral quality; that science by 
magnifying an evil such as war 
made it possible to abolish it 
where 2,000 years of Christianity 
had failed; that it enables us to 
assess accurately the consequences 
of our actions; and that by im- 
proving living conditions it lessens 
the evils due to poverty and dis- 
ease. 

For the other side, Professor 
Toulmin argued that equity is not 
the whole of ethics; and that 
science anyway cannot prevent us 
from doing what we know to be 
wrong. We might find out all 
about capital punishment, for 
example, and yet be no nearer 
settling the question of principle. 

Father Bright was puzzled as 
to why Professor Haldane should 
identify reason—which derives 
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from God—with scientific think- 
ing, as though all thinking fol- 
lowed one single pattern. Also 
we must not confuse physical 
with moral evil. 

Moral evil, Professor Haldane 
agreed, was the more serious. 
What he deprecated was an 
emotional approach to the sub- 
ject; the essential thing was not 
the reasoning itself but the 
checking by reason of what 
science calls facts. 

Again, Father Bright did not 
see how you could get good, out 
of evil. (I don’t think Professor 
Haldane suggested it, but only 
that intensification of an evil 
like war may lead men to think 
again; of course it may not—the 
issue is still in the balance. 
Meanwhile, how does Professor 
Haldane’s idea differ from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s de- 
fence of stockpiling as a de- 
terrent ?) Principles, Father 
Bright maintained, matter more 
than. consequences; much might 
be said both for and against 
euthanasia from the point of 
view of consequences, but his 
own moral decision, and the 
decision of most other people 
(he was no doubt speaking for 


his fellow-Catholics), would be 
against the taking of an innocent 
life even with the consent of its 
owner. Both Bright and Pro- 
fessor Toulmin made the point 
that if we had to wait till science 
had got together all the facts we 
should not be able to deal with, 
e.g., crimes of violence here 
and now. To which Professor 
Haldane replied that, unlike 
Father Bright, he did not claim 
certainty whether it be for a scien- 
tific hypothesis or a moral judg- 
ment. The more, however, we 
apply scientific principles in work- 
ing out the consequences of our 
actions and what was going on 
inside our heads, the more we 
would get universal agreement on 
them. Professor Toulmin ex- 
pressed himself as being in spirit 
with Professor Haldane but ‘ in 
logic’ with Father Bright. 

Just before the end Professor 
Haldane landed a ‘facer’ by 
pointing out that the rate of 
juvenile ‘delinquency in Liverpool 
slums was three times as high 
among Catholics as among others. 
Father Bright (unaware of any 
inconsistency) wanted fuller sta- 
tistics. 

From the start it was apparent 
that the two sides were worlds 
apart. Father Bright looked back 
to Cranmer and Augustine; Pro- 
fessor Haldane to a future 10,000 
years hence, when morals, like 
other things, will have changed 
with advancing knowledge. The 
core of the matter was contained 
in Professor Haldane’s remark at 
an early stage that ‘ we are part 
of the natural world’. Catholic 
ethics, on the other hand, are 
based on a supernaturalism that 
ignores the facts of human 
nature. Origen mutilating him- 
self and the sex-maddened St 
Anthony are examples of what 
happens to men _ they 
attempt to be more than men— 
they become less. In terms of 
common humanity, the Church 
of Rome’s teaching on divorce, 
birth control, and euthanasia can 
produce nothing but suffering. 
The Church thrives on suffering. 
She has, it is true, her methods 
of relieving this suffering; but 
both the suffering and its relief 
are designed to clamp down her 
own authority over the minds of 
men. Ecrasez l’infame! 
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Philosophy in Ancient China—II 


by J. D. BERNAL 


Professor Bernal concludes his review of Dr Needham’s latest volume 


HE more we examine the 
history of human thought 
the less we find direct and 


novel interpretations of Nature . 


or society. Instead the process 
seems to be one of putting new 
wine into old bottles. The 
Janguage and forms are inherited 
from antiquity, the content is 
altered as man’s control over 
Nature increases or the social 
pattern changes. The elements 
of modern chemistry have an 
unbroken ancestry to those of 
the first Greek philosophers and 
undoubtedly if we could trace 
them further still into tribal 
mythology the Chinese elements 
seem in some respects more primi- 
tive, in others more sophisticated, 
than the Greek. Unlike their earth, 
water, air, and fire, they are not 
piled on top of each other 
reaching up to the heavens, but 
horizontally disposed on_ the 
quarters round the *aiddle king- 
dom: Black water and winter in 
the north, Green wood and spring 
in the east, Red fire and summer 
in the south, and White metal and 
autumn in the west. The yellow 
fruitful earth that ruled the whole 
year held empire in the centre. 
All this is closer than the 
Greek elements to the old tribal 
quarterings, only modified by a 
central authority. On the other 
hand, the addition of wood and 
metal make the Chinese elements 
more sophisticated than the Greek. 
They are apparently a rationali- 
zation of techniques, as is shown 
by the mutual production order 
in which water produces wood, 
wood produces fire, fire produces 
earth (ash), earth (ore) produces 
metal, and metal (by melting or 
condensation) produces water; or 
mutual destruction order in 
which earth destroys (controls) 
water, metal (tools) destroys 
wood, water destroys fire, fire 
destroys metal. Such identifi- 
cations bring the operations of 
irrigation, agriculture, and metal- 
lurgy together as part of a 


universal process. With Yang 
and Yin dualism, the sexual sym- 
bolism is even more apparent, 
yet it was possible to extract 
from it, at one remove through 
the Arabs, the sulphur-mercury 
theory from which came all 
modern chemistry. 

The J Ching or Book of Changes 
which contains the hexagrams 
dates from the seventh or eighth 
century B.c. and is_ probably 
derived from far older oracle 
material based on divination by 
long and short sticks. It has been 
worked over by generations of 
scholars and so abstracted that, 
according to Dr Needham, it is 
able to distinguish sixty-four 
different qualifications of change 
in space, time or motion, in- 
cluding growth, and decay. For 
instance: 


represents greater topheaviness ; 


flowing motion; 


revolution. 


Such identifications lend them- 
selves to practically any use in 
alchemy or medicine and, though 
it does not prevent good observa- 
tion, frustrates any logical general 
understanding by chance numeri- 
cal coincidences. Fascinated as 
Dr Needham has been by the 
I Ching, he is forced to admit it 
was almost from the start a 
mischievous handicap to scien- 
tific thought. 

It tempted those who were inter- 
ested in Nature to rest in explanations 


which were no explanations at all. 
The Book of Changes was a system 
for pigeon-holing novelty and then 
doing nothing more about it. Its 
universal system of symbolism con- 
stituted a stupendous filing-system 
... We may of course be prepared 
to admit that a filing-system for 
natural novelty can meet that need 
which, as I have pointed out above, 
was one of the greatest stimulatory 
factors of primitive science, namely, 
the need for at least classing phe- 
nomena and placing them in some 
sort of relation with one another, in 
order to conquer the ever-recurring 
fear and dread which must have 
weighed so terribly on early man. 


Here he touches the central 
argument of the book, namely, 
that the whole Chinese classifi- 
catory and analogical approach 
to Nature was bound to be less 
successful than Greek atomism 
and mathematics in founding 
physical science. Dr Needham 
maintains that the reverse is true 
in regard to the philosophy of 
organism, which is, he claims, 
needed for the science of today 
and tomorrow. 


... While the philosophy of fortu- 
itous concourses of atoms, stemming 
from the society of European 
mercantile city-states, was essentia 
for the construction of modern 
science in its nineteenth century 
form; the philosophy of organism, 
essential for the construction of 
modern science in its present and 
coming form, stemmed from the 
bureaucratic society of ancient and 
medieval China. The new forms 
which science is taking today do 
not of course supersede the ‘classical’ 
system of Newtonian natural science; 
they are simply rendered necessary 
by the fact that science today has to 
deal with realms of the’ universe 
which that system did not envisage. 
All that our conclusion need be is 
that Chinese bureaucratism and the 
organicism which sprang from it 
may turn out to have been as 
necessary an element in the formation 
of the perfected world-view of 
natural science as Greek mercan- 
tilism and the atomism to which it 
gave birth. 


This claim acquires some more 
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support from the actual historical 
development of Chinese philos- 
ophy. The great formative period 
of Chinese philosophy was the 
age of the Warring States (-480 
to -221). Here the philosophers, 
Confucius, Lao Tzu, Mo Ti, had 
their part to play as advisers and 
feudal rulers much as the Greek 
philosophers in the struggles of 
the city-states. In a condition of 
balance of power, military art, 
diplomacy, economics, and poli- 
tics had to be adroitly blended, 
and constant changes of fortune 
led to the questioning of the 
bases of society. The Confucians 
looked for a stable basis in 
restoring the customs, /i, of the 
somewhat legendary good govern- 
ment of the Chou empire —1100 
to -700, the Taoists in a return to 
a still earlier tradition of peasant 
communes. Mo Ti _ preached 
universal love while preparing 
defensive armaments. 


All this development was bro- 
ken off by the success of the 
Chhin ruler, Shih Huang Ti 
(in -221) in overcoming his 
rivals and instituting, as Alexander 
had done a century earlier, a 
centralized empire. Though it 
did not long survive him it had a 
lasting effect on Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Shih Huang Ti’s break with 
the feudal past involved also a 
conflict with the traditional Con- 
fucians and the temporary flour- 
ishing of the /egalist school, who 
substituted fa—positive law— for 
li—immemorial custom. They 
also laid great stress on logic, 
mathematics, and standardiza- 
tion, as befitted the organization 
of extensive works such as the 
Great Wall of China. When the 
severity of Chhin rule provoked 
the revolution which installed 
the traditionalist Han empire 
(206 Bc to AD 220) the chance of 
developing a science based on 
law and number was lost. Instead 
there was a return to Confucian 
philosophy in a new role, no 
longer in the service of feudal 
lords but as the code of the new 
bureaucracy that was to rule 
China for over two thousand years. 
The Tang period (AD 618-904), so 
rich in chivalry, poetry, and art, 
contributed little to philosophy. 

China was, however, to see one 
last great philosophic period 
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A Chinese Horoscope of the fourteenth century. Favourable Sentures 


of the horoscope are shown in the top rizht-hand box, unfavourable 
ones on the left. Immediately, underneath and at the bottom corners are 
shown the celestial influences governing forty-two different aspects of life 
and health. (Reproduced from ‘Science and Civilization in China ’) 


under the Sung dynasty (AD 960 
to 1279) which marked in many 
other respects the highest and 
most characteristic development 
of Chinese culture. Starting with 
Chou Tun-I (ap 1017 to 1073) 
an attempt was made to build 
the best of the earlier philosophic 
thought, Confucian and Taoist, 
with borrowings from Buddhists 
and others into one compre- 
hensive system. This Neo Con- 
fucian synthesis was achieved in 
its final form in the hands of 
Chu Hsi (+1131 to +1200) who 
Needham calls ‘ the supreme syn- 


thetic mind in all Chinese history’. 
Chu Hsi’s synthesis operated on 
the basis of two principles, Chhi 
and Li. Dr Needham translates 
the Chhi as matter-energy, which is 
a variant of shih—simple matter, 
but also implies an active spiritual 
element akin to the Greek pneuma, 
the breath of life. This principle 
is drawn essentially from Taoist 
sources. Li, which Needham 
translates as organization or pat- 
tern, is similarly abstracted from 
the Confucian concept of (social) 
order. Most other translators 
render it as reason. These two 
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principles are, however, not mere- 
ly taken together inter- 
penetrate. ‘Throughout the 
universe there is no Chhi without 
Li nor is there any Li without 
Chhi’, says Chu Hsi. This 
preserves a better equilibrium 
than Aristotle, who maintained 
that form could exist without 
matter though no matter without 
form. The world of Nature— 
the myriad things—arise from 
the reactions of the five elements, 
but it is parallelled in the world 
of man by. the action of the 
five senses, which develop ‘ the 
distinction of good and evil and 
the myriad phenomena of con- 
duct appear’. Chu Hsi conse- 
quently rejects any concepts of a 
separate spiritual soul: 

Li alone is not conscious but 
when Li is combined with Chhi, 
then consciousness arises. Take for 
example the flame of this candle, it 
is because it receives so much good 
wax that we receive so much light 
(p 488). 

Someone asked whether, at the 
time of death, a man’s consciousness 
is dissipated and scattered. The 
philosopher answered that it was 
not merely dissipated, but completely 
finished. The Chhi (of his body) 
comes to an end, and so does his 
consciousness (p 490). 


In the same sense he rejects a 
conscious god, attributing con- 
sciousness to the traditional Chi- 
nese concept of Heaven (Tien). 

Question. Regarding the mind of 
Heaven and Earth; is it to be con- 
sidered active or inert? 

Answer. One cannot say that it 
is not active, but it does not think 
and will after the manner of human 
beings... 

The blue sky is called heaven; 
it revolves continuously and spreads 
out in all directions. It is now 
sometimes said that there is up there 
a person who judges all evil actions; 
this assuredly is wrong. But to say 
that there is no ordering (principle) 
would be equally wrong (p 492). 

It was in this highly rationalized 
form that the ideas of Chinese 
Philosophy first reached the West 
through the seventeenth-century 
Jesuits, who maintained, con- 
veniently though not quite cor- 
rectly, that the Chinese Tien 
could be translated as God. 
Through them in turn they 
reached Leibniz and according to 
Dr Needham profoundly affected 
his philosophy. He found support 


there for his guiding principle pre- 
established order and his Mona- 
dology represents a marriage be- 
tween Greek atomism and the Chi- 
nese concept of organization Li. 

Dr Needham’s_ contention 
throughout is that Chinese phi- 
losophy, particularly in its Taoist 
and Neo-Confucian synthesis, was 
especially favourable to the or- 
ganic philosophy now needed to 
understand the more complicated 
aspects of the universe, the 
elements of which were first 
revealed by atomistic mathe- 
matical materialism: 

The great triumphs of early 
‘modern’ natural science were 
possible on the assumption of a 
mechanical universe—perhaps this 
was indispensable for them—but the 
time was to come when the growth 
of knowledge necessitated the adop- 
tion of a more organic philosophy no 
less naturalistic than atomic ma- 


terialism. That was the time of 
Darwin, Frazer, Pasteur, Freud, 
Spemann, Planck, and _ Einstein. 


When it came, a line of philo- 
sophical thinkers was found to have 
prepared the way—from Whitehead 
back to Engels and Hegel, from 
Hegel to Leibniz—and then perhaps 
the inspiration was not European at 
all. Perhaps the theoretical found- 
ations of the most modern ‘European’ 
natural science owe more to men 
such as Chuan Tzu, Chou Tun-l, 
and Chu Hsi than the world has yet 
realized (p 505). 

Dr Needham returns in his last 
chapter to explore one basic 
reason why the Chinese failed to 
develop physical science. This is 
the absence of any concept of 
natural law. In turn this seems a 
consequence of the deliberate 
rejection of positive law (fa) in 
favour of custom and equity (Li). 
The concept that things just 
happen because that is the way 
they are is at the same time a 
most primitive and a most sophis- 
ticated one. It is in its primitive 
form that it was first appreciated 
in China. 

Heaven has no form and yet the 
myriad things are brought to per- 
fection. It is like the most impalp- 
able of featureless essences, and yet 
the myriad changes are all eee 
about by it.—Lu Pu-Wei (3rd 
century) (p 563). 

However, before the more 
sophisticated form could be 
evolved the concept of law, laid 
down once and for all by a divine 


lawgiver, had its place in helping 
to reveal the simple regularities 
of Nature, as the history of 
Western Science from Plato to 
Newton bears witness. The 
Chinese philosophers in their con- 
cern for the total harmony of 
Nature and society were not 
sufficiently interested in these 
partial regularities to seek them 
out, and by the time they could 
have done so would have rejected 
such crude explanations. In my 
view Dr Needham goes too far 
in providing biochemical and 
embryological examples of the 
utility of classical Chinese philo- 
sophical methods in natural sci- 
ence. Without the tediously built 
mathematical, mechanical frame- 
work they could never get to 
grips. with Nature and _ their 
beautiful and formal accounts of 
it could only have an . inner 
evolution like those of the late 
scholastics castigated by Bacon: 

For the wit and mind of man, if 
it work upon matter, which is the 
contemplation of the creatures of 
God, workeih according to the stuff, 
and is limited thereby; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider 
worketh his web, then it is endless, 
and brings forth indeed cobwebs of 
learning, admirable for the fineness 
of thread and work, but of no 
substance or profit. 


It is, however, very doubtful 
whether Greek philosophy by 
itself could have produced modern 
science. It certainly did not do 
so until it came in conjunction 
with favourable economic and 
technical factors in the Re- 
naissance. We may hope to 
find in Dr Needham’s later 
volumes some reasons why this 
conjunction did not occur in 
China. 

Meanwhile he has put all of 
us greatly in his debt with this 
one. He has given us an in- 
comparable picture of Chinese 
thought for two millenia inter- 
preted in the light of the wider 
context of the history of science 
and philosophy. It will interest not 
only all those who are concerned 
with Chinese civilization but also 
those who wish to learn something 
more of our own by studying an 
independent example of the evo- 
lution of societies and ideas where 
so many of our self-evident truths 
find no place. 
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THE BRAZEN HEAD, by 
John Cowper Powys (Macdonald, 
18s). Mr Powys’s latest work is 
not a novel but an entertaining 
fairy-tale built out of the rich 
material of thirteenth century 
England and round the arresting 
figure of Roger Bacon, the 
Franciscan friar who was so far 
in advance of his time in scientific 
investigation. Mr Powys takes 
advantage of the fact that little 
is known of Bacon’s life in the 
years following his release, in 
1266, from confinement in Paris, 
to bring him back to England 
and settle him on the borders of 
Somerset and Dorset, not far 
from his birthplace of Ilchester. 
Here are three manors, held by 
the good Baron Boncor of Cone, 
the wicked Sir Maldung of Lost 
Towers, and Sir Mort Abyssum, 
who, with his wife the Lady Val 
and his three nice grown-up 
children, lives at the Fortress of 
Roque. The friar himself is 
housed at the Priory of Bumset, 
and most of the action concerns 
the efforts of St Bonaventura, 
General of the Franciscans, to 
get his scientific studies, which are 
deemed heretical, suppressed. 
Considerable liberty is taken with 
the person of Bonaventura, who 
was widely loved and respected: 
Mr Powys makes him completely 
objectionable. 

The most picturesque item in 
Bacon’s life-story is the head of 
brass which, according to popular 
legend, he constructed in the hope 
of some oracular utterance. This 
Head (a forecast of our calculating 
robots) is made central to the 
story and is finely imagined. Its 
features have been ‘ mistily and 
vaguely indicated ’ by its creator, 
and its ‘ multiple-mooded’ eyes 
seem to be gazing out of this 
world. Its thoughts are said to 
lie between human ideas and 
vegetation-feelings. It has to be 
perfected by the touch of a 
virgin, and is felt to be a rival 
creation to Adam. Bonaventura 
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succeeds in removing the Head 
from the friar’s possession, and 
it is ultimately destroyed by 
magic, just as it has made its 
three not very startling pro- 
nouncements about Time, in a 
slightly different form from that 
given in the Elizabethan extrava- 
ganza, Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. Critics have seen in 
Bacon the Faust idea, but Mr 
Powys’s friar represents the dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge, 
the domination theme being sepa- 
rated out and given to Petrus 
Peregrinus, who sees himself as 
Antichrist. 

I am unable to take this ‘book 
too seriously, but it is full of 
good things. There is much 
pseudo-mystical speculation and 
theological argument, something 
of the obscenity and cruelty of 
the Middle Ages, and not a little 
Rabelaisian buffoonery. But the 
joy of the book lies in the crowd 
of fascinating people who jostle 
through the story—Sir Mort and 
his family, especially the en- 
chanting Lil-Umbra; Lilith, the 
beautiful but wicked daughter of 
Sir Maldung; Peleg the gigantic 
Mongolian-Jew and his sweet- 
heart Ghosta; Cheiron the horse 
that is becoming a centaur; the 
vile Peter Peregrine with his 


John Cowper Powys—his latest novel is reviewed on this page 


magic lodestone ; and a host of 
others. ~The ending is melo- 
dramatic but (apart from the 
destruction of the Head by a ball 
of fire) satisfying, the best young 
people being married off, the 
worst characters killing each 
other, and the ill-reputed Lost 
Towers blown sky-high. H.C.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GEORGE W. CABLE, by 
Arlin Turner (Cambridge, for 
Duke University Press, 45s). 
Cable is hardly even a name toa 
good many English readers, but 
this biography should introduce a 
personality who had considerable 
influence on the literary and 
social scene in America following 
the Civil War. He first cam- 
paigned for prison reform, and 
afterwards—though a Southerner 
and formerly a Confederate cav- 
alryman—for full civil rights for 
the Negro, opposing segregation 
at a time when to do so in the 
South was virtually to stand alone. 
He realized that ‘ only from en- 
lightening and arousing the public 
would results be achieved . . . the 
task was to remould the thinking 
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of millions ’. Cable, unlike some 
reformers, had warm humanity 
and a sense of humour to aid him. 

His novel, The Grandissimes, 
and collected stories, Old Creole 
Days, brilliantly recreate Creole 
New Orleans with its exotic 


characters and background, and 
the powerful Dr Sevier, while 
lacking their picturesqueness, has 
4 mess and directness they 


Cable was usually short of 
money and he gave a number of 
lectures and recitals, sometimes 
jointly with Mark Twain, which 
gained a good deal of praise. He 
‘sought joy in every day, and 
usually found it’—a notable 
epitaph for any man. 


THE THIRD DOOR, by Ellen 
Tarry (Staples, 18s). The colour 
bar is steadily developing a 
literature of its own. Ellen 
Tarry, a white negress, tells how 
she chose coloured status al- 
though she could easily be pre- 
sumed to be one of the * Whites ’. 
Despite the fact that racial dis- 
crimination has lost some of its 
rigour—even in the Southern 
American States—much of it 
remains, as this biography shows. 
Miss Tarry is a Roman Catholic 
who does not cavil at mentioning 
the appearance of Jim Crow in a 
Roman Catholic chapel, but it 
does seem that Roman Catholics 
are less prone to divide their 
flocks into first and second class 
categories than the more Calvi- 
nistical reformed sects. 

The uglier aspects of the colour 
Segregation are abating. What 
remains, however, is in a more 
subtle form, and this often 
presents the sensitive person with 
a sense of human worth with a 
greater affront to his or her 
dignity. Miss Tarry’s story is 
often poignant but it is never self- 

jtying, nor does it display 
utterness. She is confident that 
time will make the now familiar 
signs ‘White’ and Coloured’ 
disappear, to give place to a 
third door which knows no 
discrimination. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS CRANMER, by The- 
odore Maynard (Staples, 18s). 
For one of Dr Maynard’s re- 


ligious position—he is a Bene- 
dictine oblate—this subject should 
provide a chance to gainsay a 
hundred pro-Cranmer essays from 
Protestant pens. Yet, whether 
his concern is to be circumspect 
at all costs, or it is that the 
famous compiler of the Church 
of England Book of Common 
Prayer is, despite everything, 
one of his heroes, he succeeds 
admirably in appreciating Cran- 
mer even in the latter’s doctrinally 
advanced period, although not of 
course to the extent of condoning 
anything that a Roman Catholic 
would recognize as heretical. 

Less kindness is shown to 
others, to Thomas Cromwell 
notably; but that efficient dis- 
solver of the monasteries enjoys 
little sympathy nowadays even 
from ardent anti-clericals. May- 
nard’s view that the Marian 
persecution harmed the cause of 
the counter-reformation in Eng- 
land will find an echo in the 
hearts of those who believe that 
persecution as well as_ being 
morally wrong always hinders 
what it seeks to serve. But his 
solicitude for Mary Tudor, whom 
he never once calls ‘ Bloody 
Mary’ (‘only in deference to a 
degree of Pope Clement VII 
(1592-1605) does one refrain from 
calling her a saint’) is extra- 
ordinary. This and other in- 
stances of the ‘ correct line ’ earn 
for this book the ecelesiastical 
imprimatur. 


SHELLEY AT WORK, by 
Neville Rogers (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 35s). What Living- 
stone Lowes did for Coleridge has 
now been done for Shelley; this 
is a rich mine of the poet’s 
symbolism from which many will 
quarry for years. The various 
notebooks have been collated 
and their incoherent calligraphy 
unravelled. 

The world finds it convenient 
to deal with a big man by making 
him appear little. Behind the still 
common misconception of light- 
weight lyricist emerges the dy- 
namic and many-sided thinker 
concerned with contemporary 
politics and steamboat travel as 
well as with Plato. He wrote of 
the mind as a ‘wilderness of 
intricate paths, wide as_ the 


universe...a world within a 
world’. This book charts the 
wilderness as contained in the 
notebooks: the demons and 
kakodemons, the symbols of 
boat, isle, eye, star, veil, cave, 
and dream. Part two uses these 
charts to obtain a closer view of 
Shelley on particular works, in- 
cluding ‘To a Skylark’ and 
* Ode to the West Wind ’. Samples 
of the poet’s own drawings will 
interest many. An_ excellent 
clearance this, towards a further 
prospect. 

We now need a book to corre- 
late the big Five of English 
Romanticism so that we can 
feel their full relevance to our 
present growing points. 


RELIGION 


CHRISTIANS AND COM- 
MUNISM, by Dr Hewlett John- 
son (Putnam, 10s 6d). Some years 
ago I applied to humanists the 
boast which Tertullian made on 
behalf of the early Christians: 
‘We are but of yesterday, and 
we have filled everything you 
have. All we have left to you is 
your temples.’ And I added: 
‘I am not sure about some 
cathedrals.’ 1 was thinking, of 
course, of Birmingham and Can- 
terbury. Bishop : Barnes has 
gone; but Dr Hewlett Johnson 
still preaches Marxism from the 
pulpit of Canterbury Cathedral. 

“Christians and Communism 1s 
based on a series of such sermons. 
It will be as well to begin by 
indicating where I disagree with 
the Dean. It will then be evident 
that, if I think that on the whole 
his influence is for good, it is 
not from blind idolatry. 

Dr Hewlett Johnson—I am 
assured by those who know him— 
is a sincere believer in his official 
creed. He is a believer of a type 
now common in the Church of 
England. That is, he does as he 
likes with the Old Testament, but 
is a Fundamentalist when it 
comes to the New. Like the late 
William Temple, he makes no 
bones about calling Old Testa- 
ment stories ‘myths’. But 
everything in the New Testament 
happened exactly as recorded. 
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Jesus spoke the parables he is 
said to have spoken, and worked 
the miracles he is said to have 
worked. This is not a logical 
position, but it is nowadays a 
fairly common one, and I cannot 
single out Dr Hewlett Johnson 
for special blame in taking it. 

Only how does he square all 
this with Marxism? Marx was a 
materialist and said many irrever- 
ent things about Christianity. 
Well, according to the Dean, 
Jesus was a _ materialist too. 
‘Christianity is the most ma- 
terialistic of all the great religions.’ 
Jesus did not despise the body and 
its material needs. He made 
parables out of children playing, 
the lilies of the field, the fall of a 
sparrow. And so on. 

Well, by careful selection from 
the writings of the New Testament 
you can make out a case for 
materialism of a sort. But what 
a lot you have to leave out! 
Practically all Paul. For, after 
all, Paul says that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. The Dean makes a 
valiant attempt to square dia- 
lectical materialism with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity on the ground 
that both Christians and Marxists 
believe in an eternal substance 
(God to the Christian, matter to 
the Marxist) and that both 
believe in the eternal substance 
generating something else (the 
Logos in Christian theology, 
the field of human relations in 
Marxist dialectic). 

I am afraid all this will not do. 

Still, never mind how the 
Dean comes by his materialism. 
Let us see what he does with it. 

Here I am at a disadvantage. 
To many old members of the 
RPA and readers of The Humanist 
it is axiomatic that every Com- 
munist is either a knave or a 
dupe. I shall have provisionally 
to accept this axiom if what I am 
going to say is to be even plausible 
to them. I therefore make them 
a present of the supposition that 
nothing Dr Hewlett Johnson 
says of his own experience and 
observation is true. We will 
wipe it all out. When we have 
done that, the fact remains that 
he quotes the late Sir Francis 
Simon, Professor of Thermo- 
dynamics at Oxford, as saying 
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that the USSR has twice as 
many students of advanced sci- 
ence as the USA, and more than 
the USA, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and all western 
Europe put together. So that it 
is not the Dean, but Sir Francis 
Simon whom you must prove a 
fool; or else admit that knaves 
and dupes, who deserve only to 
be atom-bombed out of existence, 
have managed to interest more 
youngsters in advanced science 
than the West has. A. R. 


MEDICINE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH, by C. Fraser 
Brockington, MA, MD, DPH 
(J. & A. Churchill, 15s). Professor 
Brockington starts with the 
eighteenth century pioneers of 
public health and the great re- 
forms that were suggested for the 
army and navy. He describes 
briefly the effects of the industrial 
revolution—overcrowding, squal- 
or, and the increase of infectious 
disease—and, together with this, 
the first steps taken to organize 
public health and reform the 
poor law. The important role 
played by Chadwick in_ the 
development of the public health 
services receives the usual empha- 
sis, without, however, due weight 
being given to the social forces 
which were also contributing to 
an advance which finally led to 
the Welfare State. 

In dealing with such special 
aspects as housing, maternity, 
and child health, the care of 
neglected children, disorders of 
the mind, the control of tubercu- 
losis, venereal diseases, and the 
care of the aged, it is a pity that 
the author does not succeed in 
presenting an overall picture. 

For example, after a few 
remarks about overcrowding and 
poor homes, hope for the future 
is placed in the maintenance of a 
static population, re-development 
of our towns, and the Town and 
Country Planning Act. But there 
is no mention of the economic, 
social, and political difficulties 
that have to be overcome before 
a lasting solution can be found. 
The problems of maternal and 


child welfare, the services for 
disorders of the mind, etc, are 
treated in a similar way. The 
emphasis is on the immediate 
present-day problems which are 
discussed in all the technical 
journals; while these questions 
are of importance to the medical 
specialist, it needs to be shown 
how they can be organized for 
the future, each playing a role 
in the public health service as a 
whole. 

In an _ effectively organized 
service, we are told, the health 
centre would play an important 
part, especially in bringing to- 
gether the other medical prac- 
titioners and hospital staff in the 
area. Yet the author does not 
ask why health centres have not 
been built, what are the social 
and economic factors retarding 
their development and the re- 
building of our old-fashioned, 
dilapidated hospitals and clinics. 
What prevents the common-sense 
ideas of preventive health in 
industry, schools, homes, and 
generally. in the community from 
being applied? 


We all know that money spent 
on projects to put these ideas in 
practice would be repaid in 
better health, less sickness, and 
greater efficiency. The answer to 
these questions would soon reveal 
that the future of public health 
cannot depend only on expert 
administration with limited re- 
sources, or reliance solely on the 
Medical Officer of Health as the 
custodian of national health. 

It is certainly difficult to deal 
with this vast subject in a short 
history, but it is not clear for 
whom the book is_ primarily 
intended. In the preface the 
author hopes that it will be found 
suitable as a work of reference 
for students taking the diploma 
of public health, the course for 
health visitors, or the social 
science diploma. In this respect 
it can certainly serve a useful 
purpose, especially for those in 
the future who will have to read 
the reports of Medical Officers of 
Health with their necessary sta- 
tistics. The book is very well 
written, but it does not quite fulfil 
the purpose of a comprehensive 
history of preventive medicine 
which is sorely needed. Cc. F. B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FRE 


Sirn,—It was with quite some 
painful surprise that I read Mr 
S$. Schofield’s letter in the January 
Humanist, in which he contends 
that J. M. Robertson’s ‘ critical 
methods were completely dis- 
credited by the few scholars who 
bothered to take his theories 
seriously ’. 

As to F. C. Conybeare and his 
Historical Christ, 1 should like to 
be permitted to suggest to all ob- 
jective and unprejudiced investi- 
gators of the Myth Theory J. M. 
Robertson’s reply to Conybeare 
in The Literary Guide, August 
1914, and to judge for themselves 
who had the best of the argument. 

Anent Mr Schofield’s opinion 
that ‘ some rationalists, accepting 
the principle that ‘ Any stick 
is good enough to beat a dog 
with”, incorporated the Christ 
myth into their armoury against 
religion ’ is, if I may be permitted 
to state my frank judgment, un- 
worthy of any seriqus rejoinder. 
And, so far as this is concerned, 
I believe that even the outstanding 
‘ historicists ’ will agree with me. 

Mr Schofield may think that 
‘the Christ myth theory is now, 
of course, as dead as the dodo.’ 
However, his pontifical pro- 
rpouncements to this effect are 
not buttressed by any convincing 
evidence. That outstanding schol- 
ars, freethought or otherwise, are 
placed into the category of naive 
fools who will take ‘ any stick... 
to beat a dog with’ is more than 
sufficient to illustrate Mr Scho- 
field’s own ‘ critical methods ’.— 
JACK BENJAMIN, USA. 


Sirn,—I knew Dr Conybeare 
very well in his later years and 
was surprised that Mr Cutner 
Should describe him as ‘ half- 
Christian’. Dr Conybeare was 
not even a theist, and I cannot 
imagine what it means to say 
he ‘thoroughly believed in an 
historical Messiah ’. 

I once tried to ‘draw’ Dr 
Conybeare on J. M. Robertson’s 
Myth Theory; the only reply I 


MYTH THEORY 


got was: ‘Poor Robertson, he 
may know something of eco- 
nomics ’.—S. G. HOWELL SMITH, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Sir,—I should like to assure 
Mr H. Cutner that I am not in 
the habit of discussing works 
which I have not read and that 
the books in question are to be 
found on my shelves. I cannot 
resist asking him for his definition 
of ‘a half-Christian’. If, as I 
suspect, his half-Christian is any- 
one who accepts the historicity 
of Christ, one can only conclude 
that this hybrid species must 
include many pseudo-rationalists. 

If Dr F. Conybeare and Pro- 
fessor H. G. Wood are suspect, 
what can one say of Sir James 
Frazer? Was he a half-Christian 
or perhaps even a Fundamentalist 
in disguise? Professor Wood, 
incidentally, would be highly 
surprised and amused to find 
himself labelled as a Funda- 
mentalist. 

J. M. Robertson was a great 
man, but he was undoubtedly 
guilty, albeit unconsciously, of 
distorting facts and either ignoring 
or minimizing evidence which 
contradicted his theory, and 
Conybeare rightly regarded this 
as an offence against true ration- 
alism. I agree with Mr Archibald 
Robertson that rationalists should 
exercise their own critical judg- 
ment and refuse to be overawed 
by scholarly authorities, but I also 
believe that people who devote 
their lives to a particular branch 
of study are entitled to a respectful 
hearing even if they are of the 
Establishment. 

It is good news to hear that 
Mr Robertson’s new book on the 
Myth Theory is to be published 
in the Soviet Union.—S. ScHo- 
FIELD, Bucknell, Oxford. 


Capital Punishment 

Sir,—Mr Gregor can have little 
confidence in his own argument; 
having said that ‘statistics are 
notoriously dangerous ° and ‘what 


happens in one country is no 
proof of what will happen in 
another ’, he proceeds to develop 
an argument based on one 
‘ statistic ’ relating to Italy! 

Actually this ‘ statistic ’ is rather 
odd. Even if the general down- 
ward trend of the number of 
murders in Italy from 1875 to 
1945 was maintained during the 
next decade it would still have 
averaged about 100 per month 
in 1955. It either dropped 
startlingly (despite abolition!) or 
Mr Gregor picked a very sub- 
average month. Figures up to 
1947 are given in the Report of 
the Royal Commission 1953, 
appendix 6, para 60. In all 
countries many murders are com- 
mitted for futile reasons. Can 
Mr Gregor cite evidence that 
there is any significant difference 
in this respect between abolitionist 
and retentionist countries ? 

Mr Gregor’s last paragraph | 
find incomprehensible. It is the 
retentionist doctrine of the ‘unique 
deterrent ’, which is pure theory. 
Here are a few facts: (a) between 
twenty-five and thirty countries 
have abolished capital punish- 
ment without any discernible 
adverse effects; (b) between 1823 
and 1833 capital punishment was 
abolished in this country for 
many offences, and in 1836 HM 
Commissioners of Criminal Law 
reported: ‘It has not in effect 
been found that the repeal of 
capital punishment with regard 
to any particular class of offences 
has been attended with any 
increase of the offenders ’; (c) after 
an exhaustive inquiry into a mass 
of evidence, the Royal Commis- 
sion unanimously reported in 
1953: ‘The general conclusion 
which we have reached is that 
there is no clear evidence in any 
of the figures we have examined 
that the abolition of capital 
punishment has lead to an in- 
crease in the homicide rate or 
that its reintroduction has lead 
to a fall’ (para 65). 

The onus of proof that capital 
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punishment is a unique deterrent 
is on the retentionist. Where is 
his evidence?—D. D. YEOMAN, 
London, SWI. 


Astrology 

Sir,—Sir H. Spencer Jones is 
quoted as saying ‘ They arbi- 
trarily assume it is the moment 
of birth that is all important’, 
and asks ‘ Why not the moment 
of conception ?—a child may be 
born prematurely’. It is he who 
is arbitrary in assuming that this 
question has never been raised 
before and in condemning as- 
trologers without giving them a 
hearing. 

If he takes the trouble to study 
the subject, he will find books 
have been devoted to that par- 
ticular problem—e.g. The Pre- 
Natal Epoch, by E. H. Bailey 
(1916)—and the pages of two 
excellent magazines, Modern As- 
trology and British Journal of 
Astrology, issued monthly for 
thirty years, but both killed by 
the last war. 

The answer is obvious, for 
conception times, not the same 
as connection times as every 
doctor knows, are much less 
available than birth times, which 
are seldom known within the 
hour and often not at all. 

There is indeed a well-known 
relation between them, which is 
that the degree rising at birth is 
the Moon’s degree at conception, 
and the principle is frequently 
used for finding unknown birth 
times. There are major and 
minor variables affecting the 
matter. In what branch of 
science are there not? 

Premature births and other 
abnormalities can be traced by 
graphing the imbalance of libra- 
tion during gestation, which, for 
all but a few animals, is a number 
of weeks.—E. B. WALTON, FRAS, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


A Policy of Humanist Action 
Sir,—Man’s immortal destiny 
consists in his influence on 
future life. Every individual 
shares this sort of immortality, 
but few feel it as a responsibility. 
If realization of it could be 
spread, it might provide a good 
enough foundation for a religion 
which may be called humanism, 
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and even a basis for a policy of 
humanist action, such as your 
correspondent B. Butterworth 
suggests is needed. One difficulty 
is how to present it to a com- 
paratively uneducated and un- 
imaginative people. It is so 
much easier to think of some 
kind of personal god. 

In regard to Mr _ Bullett’s 
remark that individual experience 
perhaps begins at the moment of 
conception, I would say that it 
certainly does, but that is not a 
moment at which a new life 
originates from dead matter. It 
begins a new life for portions of 
living matter provided by two 
older ones. How much of their 
experience of life and that of their 
ancestors is conveyed to the new 
one requires further increases of 
our scientific knowledge to com- 
prehend, but there is no question 
as to the importance of heredity, 
or of human responsibility for it. 
It is up to the humanists to try 
to drive home to multitudes this 
very vital continuity in which we 
are all involved. Every human 
action, however unimportant it 
may seem, can affect innumerable 
people through whom it passes 
on for ever and for ever.—F. B. 
Tew, Torquay. 


Something for Nothing 


Sir,—Will you allow me space 
to enter a protest against what I 
consider the inadequacy and un- 
wisdom of your comment con- 
cerning the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Premium Bonds (your 


December issue). You have a 
Church which, in general, sits 
on its precarious fence in régard 
to one of the most destructive of 
our national vices. In theory 
that vice, which proclaims the 
doctrine of trusting-to-luck in 
human behaviour, is the most 
irrational of our social short- 
comings. 

Now the head of that Church 
comes out in principle, even 
though in an extreme case, on 
the side of reason. Instead of 
welcoming the Archbishop to 
the ranks of rationalism, all that 
you can do is to discard principle 
and proclaim your own allegiance 
to the enemy. I suggest that the 
Archbishop, driven perhaps by 
the Nonconformists, has _per- 


formed an heroic act. 

condemnation which applies to 
Premium Bonds obviously applies 
a fortiori to racing and to all 
the nefarious mechanism of gamb- 
ling. He has now to face the 
hostility of those of his own 
flock, and there are many, who 
are props and stays of the 
‘sport of kings’ as well as the 
opposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Surely you 
missed a golden opportunity.— 
F. A. DE LA MARE, New Zealand. 


Onward, ‘ The Humanist ’ 

Sir,—While enjoying The 
Humanist’s ‘ spiritual bootleg’, 
not everyone has my head for 
bad spirit, therefore I decline the 
challenges to circulate it among 
fellow Catholics. 

If Aquinas’s battle-axe has lost 
its edge, why do so many more 
people weekly reason their way 
to the Catholic Church than join 
the humanist movement, if move- 
ment there be? 

My point about advertisements 
was that an organ devoted to the 
principle that all religions are 
irrational superstitions should not 
compromise with any of them, 
nor take advertisements from 
sects seeking adherents. 

For my part, the impression | 
get from The Humanist is that 
only one religion and philosophy, 
and that the faith which is the 
foundation for Europe’s humanist 
culture, is singled out as being 
intellectually and morally con- 
temptible. This represents an 
attitude of pathological bias, for 
any fair-minded person must 
acknowledge great achievement 
for good on the part of Catholi- 
cism. 

Against this must be set Mr 
Underwood’s no doubt compre- 
hensive list of massacres, atroci- 
ties, and tortures perpetrated by 
despotic Popes. Not having the 
list, I cannot deal with them, but 
I would ask him to consider 
seriously whether there is not an 
essential difference between 4 
philosophy which believes, as 
Communism and Nazism did, in 
torture and massacre as valid 
means to an end and one whose 
sometimes not entirely civilized 
adherents acted in contradiction 
to its high belief in man’s essential 
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dignity and value, and that over 
a period of twenty turbulent 
centuries ? 

Scientific humanism is as yet 
only a vaguely organized thing— 
it may yet have to govern. If we 
are to judge from the actions of 
its kindred philosophy, Marxist 
atheism, I would prefer not to be 
subject to the experiment. 

The non-arrival of legions of 
Miltonic angels with great wings 
and flaming swords over Buda- 
pest, to smite the Russian tanks, 
disturbed my faith very little as I 
did not expect them. Mr Under- 
wood has merely sneeringly re- 
stated the old dilemma of the 
problem of evil, to which huma- 
nism provides no answer what- 
soever. Catholicism has always 
tried to answer it—Mr Under- 
wood will have no difficulty in 
coming by the answer in the 
porch of any Catholic church. 
If I were to attempt a personal 
answer I would say: I believe 
justice will be done, but not 
necessarily here and now. The 
mills of God still grind slowly.— 
PaTRICK McGee, Auil. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed.—Eb.] 


Euthanasia 


Sir,—In your issue for January 
last Mr Dumont remarks that it 
is significant that the majority of 
voices speaking in favour of 
mercy-killing belong to the non- 
medical profession. Just so. 

It is obvious that, to members 
of the medical profession, both 
pecuniarily and as a matter of 
professional pride, it may be all 
important to keep a dying man 
alive so long as is practicable, 
even if so doing entails prolonged 
and needless torture. The personal 
wishes of the sufferer are not to 
be considered. Yet, throughout 
life, death—a reversion to un- 
consciousness—has little terror 
compared with the possibility of 
that threatened preliminary to 
death—that extended physical 
anguish, that nightmare of slow 
dissolution, and perhaps still 
more the inevitable conditions of 
a sick-bed which may render us 
repulsive to ourselves and to those 
who selflessly administer to us. 
The common-sense mercy which 
we extend to a dying pet animal 


we deny to our own species; and 
when some onlooker, unable to 
resist the piteous pleadings of a 
loved sufferer, at last accedes to 
the request to terminate useless 
pain, the deliverer is branded as a 
criminal—a murderer. 

Yet the fact is palpable that we 
are thrust into this existence 
without any consent of our own— 
obviously the consent of a non- 
existent entity is unobtainable— 
therefore have we not the right to 
claim our quietus when that 
existence becomes unendurable ? 

The one obvious objection to 
legalizing euthanasia is that it 
may afford an opportunity for 
murder, but surely essential and 
adequate precautions could be 
taken against such an eventuality ? 
In no case should it be resorted 
to save at the express, personal, 
request of the sufferer, attested 
by reliable and wholly disinter- 
ested witnesses—A. M. W. 
STIRLING, Battersea, London. 


Banned Books 

Sir,—The impounding by HM 
Customs of the works of Jean 
Genét ordered for Birmingham 
Public Library, which you mention 
in the February issue, has had an 
interesting sequel. The Chairman 
of the Library Committeee went 
to see the Customs official res- 
ponsible, and then said: ‘ After 
reading translated passages, how- 
ever, I am convinced that such a 
book is an affront to every decent 
individual, and the Customs and 
Excise department has rendered a 
public service by impounding it.’ 

Passages of that sort could 
be selected from a large number 
of books of (probably) much 
greater merit than anything by 
the unpleasant M. Genét; how 
could the worthy Chairman tell 
if those he read were fair samples 
of the book? It has been praised 
by British critics, which was why 
the City Librarian ordered it; 
one suspects that the translations 
obligingly supplied were irrelevant 
to a critical judgment. 

What is really serious is that 
the principle that HM Customs 
can impound books in this way, 
so far from being opposed by the 
councillor quoted, is actually 
endorsed.—JOHN GILLARD WAT- 
SON, Oxford. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 
Donations received Oct 1956—Jan 31, 1957. 
£2 2s—W. A. Flacke, Dr W. H. 
Cilliers, J. Walsh. 
£2—‘R. Robinett’, A. J. McLean. 
£1 1s—S. Grantham, L. E. C. 
Everard, S. L. Symns, E. Hughes- 
Jones, H. J. McNamara, Miss J. EF. 
Fletcher, J. R. Armstrong, L. 
Spencer, H. Fraser, D. Gemmell, 
F. W. C. Gregory, W. 
Miss A. Gilmour, C. 
J. M. D. Smith, H. J. Trueman. 
£1—J. C. Tarr, J. A. Headly, 
M. Morris, L. Lewis. 
14s 3d—* American Well-wisher ’. 
12s—H. J. A. Batzer. 
lls 6d—F. R. Freeman. 


Tucker, Major G. P. A. Bracken, 
D. Evans, A. Marsh, E. E. Bissell. 

10s—A. Gainswin, Miss M. R. 
Rayment, J. McLenachan, Miss 
D. Caldwell, H. Gimson, T. Dun- 
kerley, C. W. Adamson, S. Harnden, 
A. Harris, G. Garnham-Turner, 
* Philosophe ’, W. Maybank. 

9s—Miss V. H. Stanley, G. S. 
Parkinson, J. A. Graham, H. S. 
James, H. R. Howle. 

7s 6d—Mrs A. Michelsen, E. W. 
Cornford, R. Brownlee, J. R. Kemp, 
R. C. McCloy. 

6s 6d—J. F. Horrabin. 

5s—Mrs K. Cops, F. Lonnon, 
A. Freeman, Dr C. F. Dietrich, 
W. M. G. Wilson, C. H. Lewis, 
A. J. Clark, J. C. Griffiths, J. S. 
Harrison, J. W. Anderson, H. 
Holmes, T. A. Goodfellow, F. H. 
Batty, D. A. Angel, D. Davies, 
A. E. Johnson. 

4s 6d—W. Still. 

4s—G. Stephenson, W. T. Farrer, 
A. Clegg, P. J. C. Cockaday. 

3s 6d—H. Tinkler. 

3s—W. Diment. 

2s 6d—A. O. Orett, Miss G. 
Wrench, J. E. Levi, D. H. H. Martin, 
Miss B. Hoyle, ‘ Norman’. 

ls 7d—P. M. Jackson. 


F. C. C. Watts Memorial Fund 
Donations received Oct 1956—Jan 31, 1957. 


£1 is—F. G. Donaldson, L. 
Spencer, Mrs L. M. Lockett. 

£1—Prof A. Hill, A. R. Beg. 

19s—W. A. L. Jones. 

10s 6d—G. A. Laughton, J. R. 
Murton, H. P. Lloyd, H. Fraser, 
Major G. P. A. Bracken, D. H. 
Strathern, D. W. Low, J. S. D. 
Bacon. 

10s—J. Hale-White, J. Alexander 
(decd), G. Seubring. 

9s—A. R. Lacey. 

5s—Miss J. McBride, J. W. 
Anderson, E. Munster, J. Harvey, 
W. M. G. Wilson, F. Lonnon. 

2s—H. Tinkler, W. Diment, J. C. 
Griffiths. 
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Humanist Front 


E are grateful to all those members who have 
W resent to our appeal to pay their subscrip- 

tions promptly. In future the RPA will depend 
more and more on the loyalty and co-operation of the bulk 
of membership rather than on the extreme generosity 
of the few who were able to lighten its financial burdens. 
Although this year we are compelled to set aside a 
fraction of each subscription as a contribution towards 
running costs we trust that our members will continue 
to order books from our lists over and above their 
subscriptions. It is just impossible to produce cheap 
new books owing to the high charges for paper and 
printing. But our members can enjoy a substantial 
reduction in the price to the general public. When 
husband and wife are both members only one need 
receive The Humanist and the Rationalist Annual, and 
the other can use his or her subscription for the purchase 
of books. 

+ * 

Members in the London district who are anxious to 
meet other rationalists will have a splendid opportunity 
on Friday evening, March 8, when a Social has been 
arranged at Conway Hall by the Humanist Council. 
Tickets, price 2s (including refreshments), can be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the RPA. 

The following new Honorary Local Secretaries have 
been appointed and members in their districts who wish 
to take part in local activities should write to them: 
Mr Wallace Owen, 40 Castle Street, Beaumaris, Anglesey 
(North Wales Branch), and Mr Harry S. Prasad, 75-3rd 
Street, Ocean View, Uitvlugt, Demerara, British 
Guiana (British Guiana Branch). 

There is a good prospect of forming a group in 
Aberdeen to judge from the interest shown in Mrs 
Margaret Knight’s address to the Aberdeen Fabian 
Society. The difficulty at the time of writing is to find 
someone with the time and energy to act as secretary. 
The duties of a secretary are onerous, but if more 
rationalists would show missionary zeal there is a rich 
harvest to be gathered in various parts of the country. 

* 


There are other ways in which some members might 
be able to help us. We have no organized monitoring 
service, either for the Press or the radio. We should be 
grateful to receive Press cuttings or comments on religious 
or humanist broadcasts which are relevant to our work. 
Members should not be deterred from writing to the 
Press or the BBC because their efforts appear unavailing. 
More notice is taken behind the scenes of readers’ and 
listeners’ reactions than is generally realized. We should 
imitate the Catholics in this respect and miss no oppor- 
tunity of showing that we exist. 

+ * 

Mr R. A. D. Forrest, Barn End, New Hall Lane (off 
Sheering Road), Harlow, Essex, would welcome visits 
from fellow humanists. 

* 

Articles of between 500 and 1,000 words are needed 

by the New Zealand Rationalist. Authors who have 


3° 


suitable ideas for this market should write to Mr Patrick 
Campbell, PO Box 1956, Auckland, Cl, New Zealand. 


Details will be found in our advertisement columns 
of a poetry competition open to students throughout 
the world. This admirable venture is sponsored jointly 
by the St Louis Chapter of the American Humanist 
Association and the Poetry Centre of St Louis. The 
lie that humanism is too arid a soil for the creative 
imagination is publicly and, we hope, finally nailed. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near‘Windsor 
Castle’), Carshalton. Sunday, March 17, 7.15 pm, 
Stuart Morris, ‘ Pacifism ’. 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. Sunday, March 17, 2.15 pm, Annual General 
Meeting, followed by Brains Trust. 


Manchester Humanist Fellowship (jointly with Man- 
chester Branch National Secular Society), Lesser Free 
Trade Hall, Peter Street, Manchester. Sunday, March 10, 
7 pm, John Allegro (University of Manchester), ‘ The 
Discovery, Editing, and Significance of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls’. Reserved seats (ls each) from Mrs H. M. 
Rogals, 25 Derby Road, Manchester 20, or Mr Goodman, 
17 Fog Lane, Manchester 20. 


Chiswick Humanist Group, 19 Claremont Road, 
Ealing, W13. Sunday, March 10, 7.30 pm, E. J. Davis, 
* Human Relations in Industry ’. 


Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street, Orpington. Sunday, March 10, 7.30 pm, 
A. A. Burall, ‘ The Alleged Unchangeability of Human 
Nature’. Sunday, March 24, Ramble—Bromley Com- 
mon, Hayes Common, Farnborough. Assemble Petts 
Wood Station, 11 am. Trains Charing Cross 10.4 or 
Victoria 10.18 (change Bromley South). 


Bristol Rationalist Group, Hermes Room, Guildhall 
Chambers, 26 Broad Street, Bristol, 1. Thursday, March 
21, 7.30 pm. F. H. George, ‘Automation and Human 


THEOSOPHICAL REPRINTS 


THE STORY OF ATLANTIS AND LOST LEMURIA 
by W. SCOTT-ELLIOT 

These books establish evidence obtainable from geology, his- 
tory, and ethnology concerning the existence of the continents 
of Atlantis and Lemuria. The two books in one volume, with 
six maps. 15s. Post 6d 

THE OTHER SIDE OF DEATH, by C. Ww. LEADBEATER 
This, the most valuable book on the subject, is very clear and 
precise; enlightening to students and instructive to psychics. 
Third Edition. 750 pages. * 27s 6d. Post Is 3d 

THE ASTRAL BODY, and Other Astral Phenomena 
by LT.-COL, A. E. POWELL 
A condensed synthesis of the information at present available 
concerning the Astral Body of Man, and the Astral World and 
its phenomena. 18s. Post 9d 
Theosophical Catalogue Free 
THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP 


68 Great Russell Street, London, WCI Tel: HOLborn 2309 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, March 11. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1,8 Dramatist’s dismal resi- 
dence. (10-5) 


9 To whom a dramatist 
returned. 


10 English city, apparently in 
the van. (5) 


14 Shown up by a dramatist. 
(6-6) 


18 Extremely light. (4) 
19 Single formation. (4) 
22 Marry and see soup. (7) 


23 Firedog combined by Bis- 
marck with blood. 0) 


27 Doyle’s was 4. (4) 


29 The oe so frequently 
referred to. (4) 


30 Upset by a dramatist. 
(3-5-4) 
34 A chimney climber. (5) 


37 Pilgrim suffering from car- 
diac enlargement. (10) 


39 Barbara’s rank. (5) 
40 Converted by a dramatist. 
(10) 


13 Ferment for 


CLUES—DOWN 


1 Unique place. (4) 
2 Sluggard’s advisers. (4) 
3 Loose woman. 


first wife. 
6 O’Neill’s Emperor. (5) 
7 Quietly-spoken eleven. (5) 
10 Patriarchal plenty. (3) 
11 Sending unmusically. (3) 
12 A pig in your eye. (3) 


14 29’s boxer or 

15 His pair is dirlgibie. 

16 Tip that needs atip. (3 

17 Mechanical musician. 

20 Canonized tree leads. ( 

21 Butchers’ holiday. (5)_ 

24 Six topped and tailed is a 
singleton. (3) 

25 Briefly, a female formation. 


26 Big fellow at Westminster(3) 
27 Watering place in Spain. (3) 
28 He stares hard. (6 

31 Hitler’s Biblical predecessor 


(5) 

32 mountainous mus- 
keteer. (5) 

33 Aided Jericho’s fall. 

35 Indian clerk, or Gilbert 
refined. (4 

36 Horses inacollar. (4 

38 Advised a prophet. (3) 


(5) 
4 Fish or deer, like Solomon’s 
5 Ill-dressed, like Henry’s 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s. my od 3s. per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number 1s. extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
mere, WCI1. Sunday mornings at 11 am. Admission Free. Questions 

er lectures. Mar 3—Mrs Dorothy Pickles, * Recent Achieve 
ment in Social Policy in France.’ Mar 10— W. E. Swinton, MA, 
PhD: ‘Science and its Environment.’ 
MA: ‘The Paradox of Ireland.’ Mar 24—John Lewis, BSc, Ph 
‘Is Nature Hostile to Man’s Ideals?’ Mar 31—Ronald Hepburn, 
MA, PhD: ‘ Humanist Ethics and Theological Ethics.’ 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings in the Library on T jay 
evenings at 7.15 pm. Admission Free. Mar 5—F. A. Ridley : ‘The 
Vatican in World Politics.’ Mar 12—Kathleen Nott: ‘ New Lives 
for Old.’ Mar 19—Hugh J. Klare: ‘A Programme for Penal 
Reform.’ Mar 26—Closing Meeting—Social Interval. ‘Is the IHEU 
a Religious Movement?’ Harold J. Blackham will say ‘No’; 
J. Hutton Hynd will say ‘ Yes’. 


MANCHESTER HUMANIST oes 64 George Street, 
Manchester. Saturdays at 3 R. S. Johnson, BSc, 
‘Pattern in Industry.” Mar D “The Limits of 
Reason.’ The Annual General Meeting will follow this. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 


essive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 


retary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1. 


ITALY : Holiday with Progressive League on Adriatic Coast (8 days) 
and Bologna (5 days). Sat, June 23 to Sun, July 7. Friendly informal 
company. Good hotels. Magnificent bathing. Excursions to Perugia, 
Assisi, Florence, Venice, etc. Cost £37 5s. Full particulars from, and 
bookings to: The Holiday Organizer, 10 Park Drive, London, NW11. 


Mar 17—Archibald Robertson, | 


universities and left 
review 


First issue (now published) includes: 


Charles Taylor, Can Political Philosophy 
Be Neutral?—Eric Hobsbawm, The Future 
of Marxism in the Social Sciences—E. P. 
Thompson, Socialism and the Intellectuals 
—Lindsay Anderson, Commitment in 
Criticism : Cinema — Peter da Francia, 
Commitment in Criticism : Art — Isaac 
Deutscher, Destalinization in the Soviet 
Union—Brian Manning, Teaching of His- 
tory in British Universities — Graeme 
Shankland, The Critics in Town Planning — 
Michael Armstrong, Social Structure of 
British Education. 

These are seven of twenty full articles on 
socialist theory, education and the arts con- 
tained in the first issue. 

The journal can be obtained by sending 7/- 
annual subscription (three issues) to the Busi- 


ness Manager, R. G. Prince, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
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SPRING TITLES 
John Stuart Mill: The Man Ruth Borchard 


A biographical study of Mill that traces his development as a thinker, adjusting focus both on 
his personal relationships and on the social and intellectual movements of his time. 


Ready Feb 28 18s net 
Search for Purpose Arthur E. Morgan 


Dr Morgan, first Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, describes his endeavour to define a 
valid purpose for life in terms not only of philosophy and ethics but also of biology and sociology. 
Ready Feb 28 15s net 


The Background of Astronomy Henry C. King 
A clear and non-technical outline of the history of astronomy from its origins in the Near East 
to its development as a science in seventeenth century Europe. Ready March 28 18s net 


The Direction of Human Development M. F. Ashley Montagu 
Professor Montagu presents a review of the scientific evidence from biology, anthropology and 
related fields demonstrating the decisive degree to which the physiological and psychological 
growth and survival of the individual depend on the care and affection bestowed on the child 
during infancy. Ready March 28 28s net 


RECENT TITLES 


Government and Politics in Tribal Societies I. Schapera 
In exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Professor Schapera 
makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has hitherto received little attention 
from anthropologists. 218 net 


Modern English and American Poetry Margaret Schlauch 
‘Miss Schlauch . . . is obviously a fine scholar and her passages on sound and syntax in poetry 
provide the most valuable part of her book.’—Times Literary Supplement. 21s net 


Reflections on Women Richard Curle 
One man’s contemplation—though not solution—of the ‘abiding riddle’. This urbane, 
perceptive, yet tolerant, book is certain to stimulate lively disagreement as well as delighted 
amusement. 15s net 


Eleven-Plus and All That Flann Campbell 
“Educationists all over the country will find useful lessons in this study.’"—Manchester Guardian. 
2os net 


Reason in Action Ed. Hector Hawton 

Five contributors (Hector Hawton, Archibald Robertson, J. B. Coates, Donald Ford, and 

H. J. Blackham) attempt to provide a reasonable alternative to a religious view of the world. 
8s 6d net 

Rationalist Annual 1957 

Contributors ; J. B. S$. Haldane, B. Farrington, Margaret Knight, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 

E. Grebenik, Royston Pike, and Ernest Gellner. Cloth gs net, paper 3s 6d net 
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